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The study described the characi^^ristics of^ kavajo and 
o teachers and deterained their siailarities and ^ 
es. in^'the spriii^g of 1970, 65 Havajo teachers of Havajo 
nd a saaple of 100 teachers froa the Bi^re^u of In^i^an 



sonnel including Hegxb,^ vhite, Orienta\L, and other 
di^n tribes «ere^«ailed a questionnaire. Forty-two Havajo 
lava jb^tf$ch$gc.£..j:e.spdrnded. ,The instroiaent had. two parts: 
hich produced data on the ^teacher's backgroundv including 
tion and hpae style," and (2) an adjective chec^k-list 
eneral teacher perceptions of the Wavajo^child ande four 
s considered pertinent to the teaching process, 
ta of the tvc groups were significantly different ^cept 
aining to fbraal education and prieparat^ion fo^ teach 
^rs started life as typical Havajos and vere t^ansforaVa, 
ion, to atypical individuals. There were no significant 
tween the tvo groupr /regarding their aajor perceptions 
hild nor in t^eir^^selected educjatipnal objectives for 
o teachers nere aibre sensitive to the chil^d-and found 
sore likable and t6 have aore scholastic i^^tential. . 

ed that while there were significant differences 

^roups, there were enough siailiarities to fora a 
on behalf of Wavajo children. (knthoz/jSQ) 
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PREFACE 

The subject of this study has long been a point 
of curiosity for the author. It all started the first 
tiwe he walked into a classroom of seventh and eighth 
grade Eskimo students at Barrow, Alaska, - in September of 
1953'. The students were bright, happy, and different 
from tlMs. teacher. In fact, it took almost the entire year 
for the teacher to feel he was communicating with the 
youngsters. 'There was emphathy and trust but something ^ 
was missings However, the communication that was weak, or ] 
missing with the nonr-Eskimo teacher wasn't missing in 
Mr. Ipalobk's classroom- Mr. Ipalook, an Eski«p teacher 
who had^nevex bejan o.utstde„of Barrow, didn't have any 
trMjuble^ communicating easily and effectively With the 
students. This was encoura!ging and in time the non-Eskirob 
teacher achieved come measure of the .quality of Mr . Ipalook' 
classroom. Since then, it has always been a point of 
wonder as to what it was that Mr. Ipalook had that I 
didn't have. Kopefully, this study explores some of 
what tJie differences may have been. 

There are many jsisgivings one often experiences 
in working with the teachers involved in Indian educsation. . 
One that stands out pertains to recearch about them. 



iv . 



Regardless of their dispositions, -all teachers in one way 
or°another make valuable- contributions to the lives of ■ • 
Indian youngsters. Administrators with "field experience- 
realize this and interpret research. on the -subject of the 
teachers of Indian/children .^ith soir.e trepidation. This 
st.udi, as vrell as-^t:^h^Ts-'on^the. should _be ; 

placed in relatWip to a complex human situation. 
Otherwise,. it will be of little help to the Indian child . ■ 

or to his teachers.. ' " ' 

\ several individuals have been more than a little , 
helpful in supporting the study. First among them is 
Dr. carol R. St. Cyr, the writer's major advisor. Were 
it not for her' encouragement and continued support it would 
have been imi.ossible to see it through to fruition. 
Dr. Robert. E. Baker and Dr. Anthony Marinaccio offered 
their helpfur^ugsestions and pointed out many items that 
Whan incorporated- i.nto the w.oxK made .it a stronger product . 

Officials of the Bureau of llndian Affairs. have 
been most cooperative and each has taken his fair share 
of tiir.e to discuss the project and make helpful suggestions. 
" Dr. WilUam J. g^nham, A^istant Area Director for 
Education, Window Rock, Arizona.-, is due special l^hanks - 
for his cooperation and helpful suggestions.- Mr. Charles 
N. ZeUersi former Assistant ' Commissioner Vor. Education, 
wa. instrumental in offering sustained support and deserves 

' a epecial word of appreciation. 

- / • ■ . 

' ■ ■^ - ■ 5 - . 



Perhaps it is to the teachers ot the study that 
the rcseairchsr owes the greatest debt. They all responded 
with ease^ and efficiency- anH tried to be as helpful as 
possible i Their" written corsmsntc reflected a high caliber, 
of prolines Gional ism- that is the outgrowth of dedication 
to the children whom' they' teach.'. It. is only hoped that 
the worW reflects the same quality as that wit'h~whicli 
they responded. 

■ j Last,-, and certainly not least.,, are the Navajo 
Tribe apd the Navajo children who 'attend schools on and 
surrour^ding their vast Nation. This is an honest attempt 

f - ' ' ' ' 

to present information that would be helpful to the 
children and to their parents. If jthis obie..Gtiv»_ has 
been a|Cbleved in pome small -roanner, then the project was 
welD, vaqrth the time and' effort it required to complete. 
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CHAPTEI^ ONE 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

gt-ot-r-mrint of t he. Problem 

' The education of the children and youth of American 
Indians has-been reported in .almost every instance as . " 
probiemkic and ineffective. ' Studies, and informal • 
observations point to a high dropout rate among students, 
low performance on traditional staf.darcUzed test! (both- 
achievement and I • Q/). hig>^ ^^i^-^^" tendencies air^ong 
adol'escent Indians and a large teacher turnover. In a 
sense, the long range product of research and practice in 
schocilnr/ Indians r^pr-e^sents a rather dreary set of data" 

and- experiences. , . 

' . ' HiUorlca>ly,. schools for Indian -chiiaren were .not 

established and oontrolltd by Indian communities.. Indeed, ■ 
American' school, as in coloniai tl«es and dicing the 

.nineteenth century' were n5t a part of ^«e traditional llv^5 
of the various Indian tribes inhabiting the geographic land 
. ™:3B that is'tlve United States and Alaska. It was the 
. Christian misslbnarles who rirs.t^^,stablislfed schools for 
.^ndian children. Their goal- was 't6 speed the civilisation 
process a-ong-the savages and. to ^.aki^them into Christian 
... «n and Women-, largely . in the non-Indian sense of the term. 



Later, the Federal government a=sun.e4 major responsibility 
for schooling Inflian -^Hildren. and. still la*er, a move ' 



«as nade to shift Indian eduoatlon to the public school 
syste'm. Thte net result has been-a. lacl-. of/ local control 
and » laoK . of a strong relationship bat«e^n the schools 
and' the oofflmunitles which they serve. i- 

•Tt's^hould not be. surprising, then, to learn that ' 
there has been a frequent shifting of basic Educational 
poilcy.' AS .nentioned above', the churches wanted to 
Christianize and cl'vilize the Indians. The Federal system 
■'wanted to ina.ce the» into farners. The' politicians wished' 
to uio.Jndia„"schools"as a method, of riaying political debt.. • 
Both the ihurches 'and the ^.i^^^fTT^-^^i^.J^'^^ 
their languages, so. speaking a trib.41 language' in the. . 
school-wa. pi.ohibited«and'in so«."ca^es carried 1-,eavy . . 
punishment- «,on. with, a *ift to fe publicschool.system., 
the Indian schools wer. to teach wb^t -the' non-Indlar, needed . ,, 
The^erore, studle. arid data .have rJf;i.ected ineffectiveness 
. ever s'ince schools, for iSdi^ns we*i first eftabUshed early, 
in the sixteen" c-iiSS^^n thiWeGt IrtBies. ' ■ 

. ■ One .reeo»endatlon «,ade ojer'the decades tljat would 

hopefully do southing about the lituatlon was to. employ / 
Indian teaC^rs for Mlan'cbOdrLn. -It has been ijaid , 
that such m arrangen-ent would Sj|ve more assurances that 
■ the chlWs education would be Improved. In some instances ,- 
, it haV bean 5"W.«"d 'Chat- the emploWnt .of.lndlan 
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. \ -x^ In iiipost' panacea fashion > 
teachers in Indian schools >^^uia,.in alp.o.c p 

eU«,inate...os. educational ills: . Hence. the centraX pro.le. _ 
Of thls 's;udy is to investigate Characteristics o. Kavajo ,. 
an. ,on-^«a«Jo teachers in order to produce ..ov-Xedge that 

• «ouXa ho. hexprux in assessing the relative differences . 
betv.'ee!n the two groups. • . , 

FurDos^_^_t!ie_Stu^ 
The ouroose of this study is to Identify character- . : 
i3tics -of Navaio. teachers of ^iavajo children and non-Navajo 

■• v.< T j-^n and compare thsra to deternxne 
teachers of Navajo cnild. en ana CO. p . 

Wre«ce3 and- similarities. Ihe differences a^l 
-Ti;;;-TRwes v,ilX hop«uXly describe teac«™vav±o^*»a.,^ 

• "would i.p;ov;- t^e- u^er.tandi.ng hct«een the Hav,j6 child 

> and th. non-.ava.o teacher, It would .Isp poi.t out features 

• Of non-NavaJo teach.r .ehavior that would he helpful to- 
• .^vLso teachers who are. unli.e the non-«ava3o teachers, 

of a .society to which school, are nbt indigenous. A . .■ 
'description of the respective characteristics of the .»o, ^ 

,i,-f,.<.f-.elY iSe related at' inproving. 
gyoups or teacticrs would ult.i.mately 
' the Uu.y Of .nstructiV Navajo ohixare,, receive. .. . 

. . Ti,e-studv has a practical ele^nt that would he 
possible -for a school systen, to adapt, to be used in their. ; 
'operations... re.ardins .elec..,Un and training of teachers. 
,• o.<,ev to- achieve this pra^icar ele.^ent basic instru.en- 
' ;atio,. has been e^Ploy^d that would give .manures of 

'-•IS'"" ' ' ' ■ 



background Information on teachers as well as an identifi- . 
able .teacher perception of a Mavajo child. 

There is, of course, a scholarly purpose i/hich is 
the develqprcent of r"?^^ methodology and data In a field ■ 
.in.vhich there has been onB^igry limited amount perforined. 

The hypotheses of the stSS^|e as follows: 

^^^^^^ 

Hypothesis A ^^^^^ 

Na^fajo' teachers of Navajo children v^^have 
characteristics of family background and lahguag^jgt are 
similar to't^oie of tjie children and different from 
of non-N2VaJo teachers. ■ — - ^fci 

KYPOthesis B ^ • 

-^fa^^.;^...._i:^.^,u^^^:LT^ have perceptions of Navajo 

^children ^hat are different from, these held by non-NavaJo 
teachers, as .roeasui^ed by an adjeotivV check-list. 

Navaio te&phej^ will perceive Navajo children to 
be- more likable; have more scholastic potential; and 
posscijs more and dif^^^^"^'^ behavioral characteristics than | 
noivNavajo teachers, as measured- by clusters of an adj.ective 
check.--l.i5t to form the concepts of ""Likable , Unlikable, 
Scholastic Sfc-ereotyp.e , and SencitiVaty . - - ' ' 

Navajo tearchers of Kavajo children will express . 
educational objectives that are different; from those 
fcxpr^csed by non-Navajo teachers . - - - 



Procedure 



' a ecprehonsive revle,, ot the litemure was , 
pe.ro.... in o=.e. tp= e.a.U.. the stua, in h.sto.ica. 
perspective, .ev.w the ,a.ious .esciptions p. toe o.oss- _ 
rultlax nat„.e or the. tnaian- o.a...oo.. aeseri.e the sp^cmc 

cultural ra ..^.tics of Indian children;; . 

learning and achievement charao.erist.cs Of . 

aescri-oe pertinent research directed at the teachers of 

. xnd.ah Children, and whenever posslhle. re.late content and 

V, .r,;.nrlca31v to the Navajo situation, 
research specxi ic^A-- 

.on Kavalo teachers and, insofar as 
A sawDling oi non-Sa\aoo uca ^ 

■ .11 Navajo. teachers (educators) were tasked 
it was knovn, all Navdjo . . 
-.0 react to . c.u.«a..r3, ..e, cuestionnai-re va an . 

"captation .nstr=H«-i-.«— 



■ „ I. ha.ed on:-. - worK d«ne a^ the University ^ . 

- rp.ntei'- a similar, study 

-^f Chicago opinion Research Centei , 

-i-^o-rprvres of White and Negro - ■ 
de-.i°ned -to measure diiference^ o. ^ ^ , . 

• . nf« t-ache- orientation workshops-^ on the . 
•in the evaluatxon of t^&cne, « 

m tne e^<» .,„«„,-:y>9 had tvfo main parts.. 

3 The Duestionna^r© nt-^ " • • 
Kavajo re&ervatxon..^ 1"- 

. - 2Bavia Oottlieb ;'Tea^.n|^t«g^^^^^, Vol. 3V, 
' 3,K0.a; n. ^^"llJ^^'T ^X^^"^-'' . 
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background information and (2.) an adjective check-list to 
Identify tWchar perceptions of Navajo- children. , 

Assumptions 

It is assumed in this study that Navajo teachers, 
by virtue -of being Navajo will have more insieht and under- 
standing of the Navajo child than will non-Navaj.q teachers. 
>'avajo teachers will almost invariably speak the tribal 
language ^Which is still the lingua- franca of the Navajo 
reservation^:- In almost' every instance they will have been 
ppaised on the Kayajo re^servation or in close proximity 
-to-Xt_,__,TligOlill_^ faiiliar with' the general life styles 
of the various UaiVSLjo .(fprm^tJ^l^l^^ 
. Navajos communicate, with one another in an indigenous 
manner. As a result, thereof, it is assumed that l^avajo^ 
teachers o'f Navajo chi'ldren. are better equipped to establish 
ea^y and,- comparatively speaking, rapid^ r^^port w^th Navajo 
' children. This tj^pe of bommunicaticn is assum^;. t^bejn^ 
essential and r^ositlve Ingredient in the fceachin|^V^-'- 
However,- it is hot, assumed. tKat Navajo teachers„ are 
superior, per se, to -"non-Navajo teachers. 

Definitions 

>?• - ' ^ 

For the purposes, of thv^. ^^V.udy, Navajo teachers are 



those individuals who arS on the Nav<.jw f'"*^ '"* ' . 

by this fact identify themselves as members of ihe,!NavaJo 
Tribe. Navajo teachers, besldesjeins a member of the 
tribe, «.'lil be or will have been employed by a school 
system as a teacher- of Havajp children and/or youth. It 
does not m4an .that they will necessarily have completed a . 
teacher txalT-ing course leading to a baccalaureate degree. 
Rather, they are or have been classlfied-by their employers. " 
as a "teacher." Ml grade levels will be .included. 

.Non-Nav.aao teachers will be individuals e»ploysd. 
as teabhers of Navado children'.by the U.S.. Bureau of 
Mian Affairs (BM), the Federal agency opeiatlna most of . 
the schools on the Navajo reservation, They will be classified 
^r-."reach.---"--by_J;heir.employ.r. Jion-Navajo -teachers will 
include every level of educa'tion from .Ind^iarten through . 
hi Bh. school. TJ,e group of, -non-Navaio teachers will be „ 
c-o.1pose*.of all types of individuals and will represent 
var.iou. ethnic p-oups includlne Kegroes. Whites, Mexican- . 
Americans,' orientals, and other .American Indian tribes. 

An l^pcrtant dist.inctlon to be made in this study 
l..t.he fcUowins of tr.tbal bo^darles regarding the b.havior. 
. Of the Navajo group of teachers. Anthropologists ,.nd , . 
ln*ian^ say that on the. basis of human behavior, the. term ■ 
"American Indian" is a mlsno.e^, a convention. It is more 
■ accurate to follow, cultural boundaries and to.-.roake a dis- ,- 
tinctlon b.sea on. behavi oral data,. In this case,' the Navajo 
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peU'e who. represent a dlstJi; and definite, culture are - 
a Jsutaocl to also represent a/behavloral entity^v^hich can be ; 
compared to others ..ho ai-e^not of "their tribe; including 
numbers of other American Indian tribes. In effect, and 
• iccordins -to thi^ Navajo language ,. this ±^ the manner in. 

Ihich they look at the world. ; They refer.i:o themselves 
. jas "DiMe," meaning, "The People." Henct., this. 'study will, 
jn^^intain the integrity of Dine and define ot|.e^- teachers ^ 
las a single cooglomerate of nonr-Navajos . ^ 



I 
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' - liBporl:ance of. the ^tudy - / .. 

Brewton Bei-ry, in a recent and perhaps vthe most 
comprehensive review" of the liWature of Mian education, 
ccnmences Section b, "Teachers, with the fpLlowing 

comroent : " . , . 

^- Jr. the ac3deffl.<.c career of the Indian 
child the teacher plays a most important 
^ • role. Not as important, perhaps., as- 
parents and peers, biiit. itnpOftant njver 
?he lesG. It ii3 surprising, therefore^, 
that so li-ttie re^arch has been directed 
io the teachers, Specially when comparca 

to ^he vo?ome. of .feLarch on other aspects 
of Indian education.. , - 

T,->esponse, this study will add data to a. field of research 

within .Indian education about *.hich a great deal has been 

said and of v^hich very little has been researched- - 

. - Literature p^rta^lning to Indian education, and 
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TQ^^wton BeVcv '"'he Education of JffleriiLarLlGi-i?JH' 
!. Brewton.. per Ly , ~ • z^^- —r-^'ry'i;; — rTr — - U ^ Governments, 
A «=urvey of_the Uter'^ture fWashington, D.C. U.o. ^o/er. , ,,,, 
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. specif idall-y, to the teachers oj Indian children, is replete 
yith reco!n?nendations. Thei-e arL descriptions the 
oU-ltural differences and problims of the task of schooling 
Indian, children- ^Here are reiommendations about what shpuld* 



be done to prepare teachers t| ,do an effective job. 
Occasionally, and niore often in r.ecent years, is the 
recommendG.t^:on that Indian yduth be encouraged to become 
teacher, of Indian children./ No one knows what' this nieans 
as there is no kriown researih" which studies or ^escribes 
teacher- characteristics cf L Indian tribe as Compared to^ 
those of nori-tribal ineniber|. ' Therefore, the ^^tudy will^ 
shed light- on an^area that/ has been discussedi yet, Ij^s not 
been~s^ystematicaliy investigated/' .Original data w/ll 'be 
developed, in an inx^ort ant/ area of Iftdlan educati/n.. , 
■ ' During recent yealrs , the policy -of the^edejral . 

-^dverime-nir-reg^a^d-i^n-g^^^ children has taken. 

■on new diifiensions. Indian school bo^ards^K^U beeii encourage 
■ establiebed, and- school operations have be^^n turj^^ed-, over, 
to them via contracts with .fch-e'-Bureau of .^dian kfairs,^ 
Indeed, the President ' s "Message to Congress on -.Air.erican 
Indians called for incx-eased eontWi- of |ndi^n schools by . 
.local Indian communities in a manner and^ magnituae that has 
heretofore been unknown in the history df the relationship., 
' beltween "oativc Americans and the Fede,raa governmont.^ 



\ 



lu.s. Bureau of Indian Affairs', "President KiKon 
Present.- a NeAhdian Doctrine," ^Illdia:n_Record, Wash:..ngton, 
D.q. August 397<^), P- 1' ' 
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Indian, school boards will be hiring teachers for their 
schools whereas in the jpast this was, and to a significant 
but diminishing, extent wili continue to be so, handled by 
the BIA. It would be helpful to the,J.ocal boards of ■ 
education and to the personnel staff of the. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to know something about the differences and 
isiinilaritles that may exist between Indian and non-^Indian 
teachers. The results produced should make available original 
data to responsible officials' regardirig the selection of 
personnel.. Additionally, it should be helpful in designing 
inservice "training programs "for teachers: ^ ■ ^- 



■ A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

•* Any review of the. literature pertaining to the schboling 
of American Indian children is best understood in historical 
p«i-spectiv:e. . There has been such a unique and clbse relation- 
ship over th6 decades between the Federal Government .and the 
indian tha^t. to ignore it is to hazard the presentation of 
an incomplete picture of" the situation. This will be followGd 
by" a' brief discussion of the development of schools for 
Navaj.os. . ■ 

'■■^ Fallowing the general historical inaterial and that 

-.to* • 

plertalnir.g to Navajo schools ,^the review of li^^rature has 
•been divided into the following parts: The Special Task 
of'Teaahins Indian Children; and Suriimary of the Review of 
Literature, ill all, the approach will include general. works 
which concern the schooling of American Indiaps and -then*- 
emphasi-ze. content which >elates specifically to. the >Java;to. 
The, parts pertain.ing to the ^^ngral^'rield of Indian educati-on 
and the characteristics,jc>iM11e^idian student ..will present 
Ge-iected background literature with the specific references 
to t^vajo. 'This will also include ,iso3.atine from the. general- 
worfc; those parts which discuss .Navajo edudation specifically. 
■The pah on the t,eachers oi" Indian children if. a comprehensive 

' 11 . 

■I 
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review of the literature. Whenever possible this part will 
likewise emphasize the Navajo situation. 

A. -Historir ai PGrspectiye . 

Antecedent 'to the history of Indian education Is 
■the knowledge that the schooling of Indian children is a 
function of the overall-^set of relationships -between the 

• various /American Indian tribes and the Government of the 
united States. The attitude .of the Government and its 
corresponding actions helped form the basis for education 

• . 1 

policies." ' , ^ , 

The various American Indian tribes of North America 

al«,s .K.a a socialising process through v.hloh the young- • 

. orogresB^d to become adults. On the other hand, • • ; ■ 

formal .duoati.on bejan-^ith the cor,ing of the white man, ' 

• and ha. continued to the present ti^e. v,i.th conspicuous lacV 
' of7suc7essTi'27¥he formar eaucat*OT. of the American, Indian 

has *een divided i«to periods that roughl, correspond to . 
th. general policy of the Federal C-oVernmeat ^regarding Indiao 

• Affairs. ■ - 

For conveniet^ce, the education of American Indian ^ 

' children may be ^ai vided into the -following periods : 



(N«w Yorlc; KAt^g-fe Crown Presc, 19Tl6^>Chap. 1. 
\ .'^Brewfon. Bervy , Thejidxxcati^^^^ 
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Mission Schools' (1568 - 1900) - . ' 

Federal Schools (IBOQ -'.1930) 
indisji Reoreanl^^aMon Acbs (1930 - 1952) ' 
Terminatloa Pei'i-o<r (3 952 - 19^2) ■ ; 

-i4,cal Control Era (1962 - Present) 
,t Should ^o,ted that the dates 6i«n "^^i*- '^'^ -^^^"^^ .. 
p,..lods or ti« overlap and do not for-'i clearly separate , 
plr^oas. This is- as lt.«s. ^for. the various Christian church.s^, 
th. first to establish foVmal schools a.ong the Indxans 
continued to dclnato the' scene until this relationship 
was .ad. unlawful at the lurn.of the twentieth century. 

• y.t . «nn. the -churches were dominant in school activities. . 
the ■ r«dcra.. ■ EO-vermjent began to, /econ,e ..ore: and ,.ore actxve 

.. u^.-,rfc- the two developed 53 imu.it aneously 
■In ipdian education. He.ict., v.ne 

-:„t:i. uu«t.iy. the federal sovern,„ent replaced the churches 
as the institution «nh the larsesC Invoivcneht in the , : . 

• schooUng'of Indian children.. \^ - , ' 

Mission schools were estafci^ished ap«ns eh? Indians. . 
,„.he3p .iviH., and Christianize th^.l In this respect, 
the., school was established .v.ry early- asXan .institution. - . 

" ■ ', •p..,iu(! In brief, the Mission., 

to teach In45.ans European l...f.^ays. In oricx, , , 

produced two rather fim- patterns ir. schools, for 
American Indians: ThOT.pson stated th« two as : , _ 



.iH.V.lcl«gtn-ci- Thompson, . ^"^^^^^f ^.^f^^ls? 311 (May 
Jnd.-lc.ns:. Insfcituitionai Aspect.:, Ihe... Ami?J:i.> 

1957), ep- ^S-^?- 

* • . 25 ■' 
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first, ths notion that education was _ . 

fA-l to use in •civilizing 
■ b°cane established in the , 

JSSlT™in5 feco..,c., Wheeloc^'s boarding 

«hooi idea was translated invo ^ 
^e^tSent policy as educational method- 

The existence of these two aspects of schooling Indians 
^as persisted to the present. The U.S. Bureau Pf Indian 
Affairs reports that -in its 1969 fi-al year seVenty-seven 
bo-ardins and i« day schools .we« operate* in bkhalf of 
Indian peoples thro^^^hout the United States., the 



f contemporai?!' 

i 



importance of education ask necessary aspect oi 
.American Indian lifeas likewise founS to continue- to be . 

• Hr,i h s-'d'^s of the fence* ' 

ii'despread and finds express?-"" "^"'^ -"-^ 

from a»,onz nocn-lndi^ns and froi, among ln4ians.3 ' 

• The Federal school period paralleled the tl»e during 
Which the united State, considered Africa. Indians _ 

4.-^*-ori a '■•e-rjez of treaties v;ith 
for-eign nations and negotxated ^. ^e.^.e. ^ 

.... .esoective tribes.. It w.. also^durins this time -that 
Indian.' were re.o.ed .C.a. ..ori.inaa "^land,, creatins further 
' ill Jill between the Indian, and non.Indian.. There ;..re 
-instance, d.r.n^ this period vh.n Indifan groups . a.ked for - 
■ scooas-, the- .eae.al .overn.nept a.-ed t. provide fn.n, .^d . 



^Thompson, "Education ^Among At«ierican Indians.," 
ppi 95-97' ' V . ' . ■ , . . 

• .g^,eau of Indian Affairs, "l^'iscal Year 1969,, 

Stat:W;tiC'3^Co.)C.rning; j^^/^IJ^^^^,^^^^'' 
Ha^iKen I.^r,t UVote , Press , i9.69> P- 12- 

3.ern-, EduciUoiLol^^n^k*^*-. S«^-y ol' Literature., 

p. in. . ' ^ . , . 
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„l«„atexy, sc.ooX. .ore no. P,ov..o.. LaPU or runas and ^ 
, eonslstont inability to,.persua.e Con..eo3 an.^tH. senoral ■ 
population or the .;rricacy or educating mai.n. seened to 

predominate.- ^ ^ 

■ %^ran.lin D.-RoWolt's Kew Deal helped usher xn 

i,^ia,. P.eorsani.aUon Act. of the t.lrti.. and the 
.Indian Bureau's activities .nder.the leadership of. - .. 
■ OoUUer. Antecedent to these Acts v,as th* Neria» . 

u i-hf> sta'^e for' eduaational 

Survey wbicb Aid much to set the s.a^e ^ . 

. ■ 2 Me>'iain recommended: day schools, 
r-form of Indian scnoqls.. We. lain 

contrasted ti ^ioa.d.n, school., .y.pathy .nd ..nccurage- 

.enekx ups^adins-C schoc. personnel so they ^vpuld ..e ■ 

■ ■ oiv, with any school system.- Though . ,y 
on a paf profesGionaxly ^.tth an/ 

of the reco.o.ndatao..s .e.e directed to the Fe.eraX " 
school, operated by the EureaC. pf .Indian Af/airs., the . ^ 
•■ :^ir.n Acts paid so..e attention to the public 

' •-p-«',ni' number of Xndiait' children, 

schools enrolling a .:a.gn3..f cant number oi^ 

^,.:e-wa. hardly an^aspect of s.hooUns that the , study did 

.;.c«ss a.;d ao in consid^...e defai,, Bssential.y, 
three-idea. ...de an i.pait on Indian education tet.e.n . 
,S2. ..d 196;-, (1) t^oardin. .chool cohcept he-.an to- . 



's 



pp, -97-93 



irorppscn , ^'^E^ucatAon Among Ame.nlcah Indians 



3 Ibid. . ChaP' TJ- 
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give way to-the day school;. (2) . the half work and h^lf study 
configuration of instruction v;as replaced ;.ith the full . 
day of study pattern; and (3) the use of . the -tribal language- 
was no- longer forbidden and discouraged: . 
■ ■' The Termination Period, v>hich began essentially 

v;ith the Ksenhower Administration in 19p2, saw great emphasis 
being made on placing more Indian s^tudents in schocjls, . 
•building the necessary schools,^ and shifting responsibility 
for educating Indians to the. public school systems; of the ^ 
various states. ^ This ,as a natural course of act^n as ^ 
"Termination" »:eant the curtailment . and eventual Remise of > 
Federal service in general regarding American Indians- litis 
was the first .real atten^pt to get the Federal 60vernn..ent and 
its agency, the Bureau of Ii^lan Affairs, out of ^tie " , 
schooling bu.ine.s. This general policy continued. to the 
present- and provid.es a convenien*. breaking point for the ; 



3 

next period. - 



Educators, polibiciane and Indians have .long been 



iThompson, "Education Awcng American Irjdxans," PP- ^8 
J'Ibid. , pp. .102-103^. " ■ J 

3A,r»r.lcap InciJans. hava subsequ^J^tly We on record 
is possible, ■reje.ated iv • ; , J^f.-'r^'S^"" "Tern3.natJ.on o,f 

. 23 . •, 



caught in the- grips of a paradoxical, situation. Th.y wish _ 
to retain the authority., and po.ver of the Federal government 
as exercised through the Bureau of Indian Affairs^, but ■ 
likewise v;ish. Indians to asc/ume control and responsibility 
for their own communities. - This is more- a possibility now . 
than ever before because of the general higher level of 
.educHtion found in almost every Indian co.amunity . Hence, 
the current policy of. the Indian Bureau and, indeed, of most 
every6ne .in the Nation (excepting a few Indians) is a .. 
belief that. the proper course is to find ways .and means to - 
turn schools over to Indian tribes. Local .control is 
r>ern>eat tng the entirety of ■ Indian A.^rica and the steady ■ 
trend away from federally operatei schools for American 

^ ^ 1 

Indians. is entering another chapter. 

The above brief outline of the developjnent of 
scho'ols for Au^rJ can Indians^ Should serve as a backdrop for 
.diBcu.^s3ng, in brief fashion, th.e^ development of schools 
on U.e Na.ajo 'reservation .- As can be s.en, th. boarding 
' schooi-.", the lack of control .of the schools by local, people, 
' and the long-standins neglect Indian education has . . 

' receiUd at the bands' of the Federal Congress ail contribute 
■ tc^tHe conclusion that Indian schools have historically ^ 



BOCK, (Ko^kS^C '^^i^^l^'^S^S^' 
rj^Chool continued to thrive* - 
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fallen. short of the r.ark. 



■'3 Backp:rourtd of Nava.-jo Schools ^ • ■ ^ . . 

The aboyfe brief historical sketch described the . 

general developmonts that also have a direct , relationship 

to the history of schools on. the vast Navajo reservation. 

It was during the nisSlon and^ederal scho6r periods that, 

in 136:8-, a treaty was signed between the United States 

■and the Hevajo Nation that set the pattern for schooling 

that has lasted down to the present. The' treaty stated: 

r In order to insui*e the ci:viliz.atidn of v 
th* Indians entering into this treaty, 
the necessity of. education is adnitttea, 

espeaially of such. of them as way be • 
settled on a^lcultural part s^of this 
. « Reservation, and they therefore pledge 

themselves to' cooipel' their children, male 
and f-ej»aie, between the ages, of six ana 
sixteen yeans, to attend school;, and xc . 
Vs henebv rcade the duty of the agent for 
iaid Ind'iahs to see that this stipulation 
js' strictly consplied with;- and the United 
States agrees that, for* every thirty 
chjldren between said ajges jfjho .cat> be 
induced or compelled to. attend school, a 
house shall be provided ,. and a teachfer 
. ^competent to teach the e3<5inentary branches 
of an English education shall be f urnlshea 
who will reside among said .Indians,, ana 
faithfully discbarge his or her dutii^s a.s a 
teacher; Tb& provisions of this art^.^le to 
■ continue for not Less than ten years I 

The treaty has 'indeed lasted longer than^ten years and i£? 
currently in effecV".--^ , . 



^Robert' Younpj^'lhe. Naj^ajoJfearbooK '^^^^^^^ 
Ar:fz.ona: U. S. Bureau of Indian .Af fa.i.rr3, .l9bl) , P- 7^ 
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It is not that the treaty started a formal 
^tionship betv;ecn the United States and the Navajo, -but 
this is almost the case.. Prior to 1868, the Navajo had 
little contact with the Vhite and this in most instances •. 
was reitrictc-d to the Spanish or Me>:ican settlers. It 
also meant that the Navajo continued their aboriginal -ways 
while tbe Indians of the Plains and the' eastern seaboard- 
were being subjugated and resettled on reservations. While , 
the other. Indians v;ere being treated to mission schools, 
the Kavaao remained largely beyond the influences -of Chris- . 

y ■ ' ■ 

tendom. 

Following the signing of the treaty th«re were some ... 

' efforts made to establish schools on the reservation for' 
Navajo ihildren. Immediately aft^r I868 tl,e Presbyterian 
■Board .of Missions attempted to hire" a teacher under the . 
terms of the Treaty. .Ko^evec, attendance" was sporadic and 
the ;sc.boo3.s remained more empty than full/ In fact, sch'^ol 

. attendance during the nineteent:h century was apparently a 

continual problem. Young refers to .one episode as follows: 

implementation of the compulsory attendance 
law almost precipitated violence un the fa..! 
' oTmT-^neo. Agent D&na Shipley, v^s besi.egea 
■?n a trading post by a force of Navajos 
'under the leadership of a wan known 
Black Horse .'^ . ' - . 

TM« indicated the attitude -of; the Navajo, toward th« schools 



4 ' / 

'^itjid.', p. 11' 
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which were viewed as. threats to tradl-twnal . Uf '^"ays . ' 
. ,. . .The ■t.reaty ostabllshed a pattern of sohoollng. one 
teacher for thirty students, tl'>,t has boon observed down 
to the present time. Suffice it to s^Sy that schools were 
not a regular part of the lives of Kav^Jo children until, 
relatively recently, when', in the igliO's. follo«lns the . 
second World War, there was a Navajo expressed need for 

,1 . ■ ■ 

schools; 

' It wa? during the second World, War, that many . 
Kavajo youAs'men Joined, the ranks of the araed forces- and 
subsequently returned to the re.servatlon with different 
views of the non-NavaJo world wMch nK>dlfied their own 
values or ^ucation. , The " veterans ' of the Second World War 
sought education for their children and were influential, in 
causing a general ,K>tivation a,;.ng.all Kavajos for school.. 
George I. Sanche-., a 'former Kew Mexican and then Professor' 
of Mucation at the Univers.ity of Texas, was hired to do an 
in-de\th analysis' of the education situation on the Navajo 

• r^^ervatloc. His report, published in booKfcm,, .portrayed, 
the p.itiful state of circumstances which genWally. pointed, 
to a basic' lack Of facilities' as well U * condemnation of, 
those curre.ntly in use. He re.cor^ended.that the situation 

• bo considered an e.e.genCy and that'.a 4rash schooi construe 
txo.-> program- be started. However, because of the lack of 
reads and the unicue fiavajo community, he thought boarding 
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schools offered„the best immediate solution to the problem. ^ 

It should also be added that wheri, in the mid 1950's, school 

buildings were funded, Sanchez's recommendations were 

followed rattier closely and incorporated into .the long 

2 

Range Act passed by Congress in 1950. 

It is pertinent, to. note Sanchez's discussion of the 

day school and the boarding school as related .to the 

problems of schooling Navajo 'Children. He stated that 

boarding schools would be best as the Navajo community 

structure differed dramatically from that which made the^ • 

• "little red schodlhouse" possible'^ He mairft.ained that: 

Navaj6s don.'t live in communities. The 
, school and the trading post constitute 
the hub of a huge region, of a Navajo 
cbmmunity^tb-be. If the Navajos are ,to 
have basic community services and 
' activities, if, indeed, they are to have 
a. community life, the school must serve 
as the community center.-^ ' 

As soon as the general need for education could be 
communicated to the responsible Federal authorities a 
'. program of education .for Navajo children and youth was 
. started. As indicated- abov^, the Long Range Act supplied 
the tasic funds for the program and educators created new ■ 
'curricula to meet the unusual needs, it should. be^«membered 
that the desire for education created an almost insjiant 



iQeorge*!. Sanchez, The People. ; A Study of the 
Navajos, (Lawrence, Kansas: Haskell Institute Print Shop, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 19^8). 



2 Young. Nava^lo Yearbook, , pp. 15-16. ' 

^Sanchez, The Peopl e, p.. ^1 . Also^ see pp. 32.-1I0 
• ' .for a "discussion of the day school situation. 
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- school pouulation incriase of close l;o 20,000 at all ages. 
Several thousand of thoSe wfio wanted to go to school_v;erG 
a group well into their teens as well as those six years 
of age. The need for elejr.entary school faoilities arid • 
teach'ers was great-. So was the need great for the. older 
students who were wanting to attend school for the first 
time. Coombs described th? Special Navajo Prpgran. that 
enrolled overage students who had never been to school and 
"wanted to go.. Off-reservation boarding schools thaf-were ^ 

^gradually losing enrollment opened their doors to the older 
student and a :5pecial five-year preparation pr^ogram . comprised 
of basic .academic -and vocational skills was ipstituted.^" . 
T'he decade from i960 to 197^ saw 'the 'school 

- s 

building program catch, up with the need and . attention, was . 
then focused on teaching English .to «a,va,jo.s. This focus - 
of attention' included currJ:culurrt materiais development as . 
w-11 as teacher training p/'figrains . Rece/itly, the policy of 
the Federal government has changed to.or.e wherein schools 
are to be run by Indian school boards. This, policy applies 

^ ■ to a]L tribes but the. Navajo were the/ first to "contract" 
' ■• . . - / " 3 

the- operation of one of the eleinenta,fy boardJng schoolG. 



/ 



iMadison L. Coombs,. Doorv;^y_ Towa£d_t he JL 
(Lawrence, Kansa<|: Haskell ih^stibute Press, U.S. •Bureau of 
Indian Affairs.) 1962. ■ / „ ' 

^Tho^nas R. Hopkins, "iftmerican Indians -and the English 
r,anauaB€' Arts" (The Flo rida F^^I^ROrtgr:, Vol- 7 [Spring/ 
Summer 'l9^i9], No- 1>'^ PP- l'"* •. 

%ohnson, ^ucati_on a^_Roug^^ Chap. 1. 
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This^ral policy also places Importrknce on e^ployJ«6 
Indian leadirsh^p at all ievels of/ the school program. ^ • 
H^U. *he ■i»Po.tance;,f/Hav.Js t^acher.s or educators-la. _ 
gjieiter than has heretofore b.een/the case. 

'■ - ■ In .avle»ing th'e develoiiment of Navajo education it 
e„„ Be seen that firs/.- rellr.lo'us • Individuals were' aoue.,t . 
This placed . pre.iu/ on wantli,s,*o Chri.tlanUe. the Kavajo. 
- It is important to f to that /schools for Navajo Indian 
. ..Udron did not, hive hroad /acceptance' until the decade- of 

the 1950.S. .c*,;,W-l 4°""-* "V-'-^J" 

0.1.V now occurrlns. ^^e implications for the nu*er and 

•,„ality of teachers cW be accurately detemi.e.a but . 
luffice: it'to s.y that t/e characterlstios .of teachers 6n 
"the Ka.aJo until receht/y v,e.. secondary to the. fact .that _ 

■ teachers, resardle.s o/ their .qualifications, were needed 
to support .Ut v,-as e/sentialW a/crash program. 

- George Sanchk. pointed out the configuration of 

■ co™u'.i.ty life on t/e Nav.Jo reservation and «ade .entlon> 
0. the 'fact tha;t li «as,ren«rX.bly different -froa the 
;onv.«nt\onaV coJunity in .on,Nava.,o .America, ^is sho^ul^ 

icept in ™indL furthW literature is reviewed as thi. 

■ bas^c life styl4 precipitated the construction of 
boarding scho/u at a- time when th.y were considered _ 

\nacceptab Jfor schoolins Indian children. Hence, the 
re'cent and /ontemporary Schools Operated on the Havajo 
* reservatlo/ are still pri..«ri» boardlne- Also, as a 
. .ource...of/authority, the treaty between the Navajo. Nation 



and the United States governmerit should not be lulnimlz.ed.. 
These facts pr-oduco an ^educational situatio^i that is unique ^ 
in the United "states and, one that deserves close study and;' 
review. ^ • ^ ' 

rp^'.^^^j^ TP.sk Of Te^ach -^ncr Indian Children 

>She Meriam report of 192-8- ,waB one of the first . . 
coinpr^hensive analyses of the needs 'of " Indian^ that included 
a c^esplndins set of reco.nlneoded^so^^ernIr^nt services. The 
part ori education is replete with suggest ions about what 
.shouid be done. Ono section/ "The Education Personnel of 
the 'Indian Service," discussed what needed id be corrected- , 
re^irding. teachers.^ The survey tear, who wrote the report 
found that there v^ere a considerable number of teachers in 
the Indian sohooXB- who were not educated and, according tQ 
the authors, unqualified to teach in any school, let alone 
'one for lf>dian children. Hence, the report niake-s a strong . 
plea for "professionally qualified" education personnel. , 
Professionalism, in the Senje defined in the report, • / 
\referred to the :lndividual who had formal training (college 
' graduate) t-o teach Indian ch-Udren. Tliio was to be a - / 
minimum requirement. , - ^ / 

^'he report also referred to^wha't was needed for' 
inservice training of the professio.,^1 staff rec^mmehde^d. 



^Meriam, " Th^jProblem of Indian ftdinj jiistral^; 
pp. 359-70. . ' ■ ~ ' ' ■ ^ \ 
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It assumed that most of the teachers" hired would not have 
ha^-v^y much contact-'or. knowledge about Indians, and 
reco:nmended inservice training programs for them/ The 
mservice training programs were to include knowledge about 
the iifeways of Indians.as well as special teaching methods 
that. seemed to be helpful to Indian children. "Pre.service 
.training" was the program category under i/hich this was ^ 



^1 

discussed. ^ . 

I-dian teachers we-re discussed ' in another part of the 
■. . ■ , ■ . ■> 

report-. It stated: _ . ■ 

Here a few words should be" said regarding 
the policy of- preferinjig Indians "or i - 

• appointment, in the Indian Service, ih^s 
policy i«- excellent providea the mdians 

- possess the requisite qualifications and - 
ev^?y effort should be made to give them, or 
■enable them .to get, the training and^^ • 
experience essential. Teach-ing- p6 sit ions 

; . are created for the" = purpose ^ ^ . . 
educating- Indian children, they- exist for 
Indian children and not to furnish teaching 
irs5?iom for Indian girls where training and 
experience would not enable them to qualify • 
for positiprjs in .other schools. 

The report further stated that "They (Indians) are probably ' 
neither much better nor much worse than any other 
It 3 ' . 

teacner. ... 



^Meriam, The Froblem_of_Indj^^ 

J • " >' ^ '"'1 ^ 

■pp. 366-67' 

^Ibid., pp. 157-57. . ; ; y 

■ ' ' ■ / •* ' ' 

. ^Ibid. , p. 157. 
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The Keriam. report was important in that .it set the 
".pattern in Indian education that .Jas foliov;ed rather cclosely 
for the follovdng thirty. years. Its emphasis on "profession- 
alism"- carried over and was implemented by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs until almost teachers had .at least a . 
Bachelor's degree from a teacher training college or univer- 
,.sity.- Also, the Bureau' of Indian Affairs conducted inservice 
tra^tnlns sessions along the lines reoorr.-nehded by Meriam. 

■ Evidence of this is reflected -.in the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs pubUcation/IndlarL^duc^t^ in 

1936. £ind continued fortnightly until it ceased publication 

'Un 1966. -The thirt/^r' years of Inaian_Jdvcati^^ are contained 

in three, volumes // (:ducatlQn for Action^ Fduc ~ation f or 

Culku^:aLChange2/and mncatj^j;^^^ 
3 

■ ment . 

It j ir' interesting to ^note an ap/ar©nt shift in 

■ policy and emphasis a.s reflected in ^ literature presented 
in the above cited three volumes, 'ti/e first two,- those 

■ closest to the Meriam report ,:,-have-^^hapte=r3 that are 
concerned with under si arfding- the .Indian side of the child. ■ 



■ " - Iw-lllard^W. Beatty ^S.sociates.^.(Ed. ) , E^c|tiog 
for Action (Lawrence, Kansa/: Haskell Institute PreoS, 

2^ii:^ard W. Beat/ *nd Associatee > >„IfHp.ti|n. ' 

rov_S'liych^^L^Il^± (LM-ence, Kahsas: Haskell Institute • 
.Press, 19^^). ' ' ■/ .' : . 

Ldeaai-d T»^mpson and. Associates (Ed.), Education 
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The assumed Ixase of the writings was that the. readers., the 
personnel of the Education Branch, had little' knowledge' 
of some of the basic aspects, of Indian societies and 
persona^-ities. • Education for Action (Chapter Ti/o) is . 
entitled, "Cuiture.; Background for Learning," and 
Education fo.r Cultural Change (Chapter Three) is entitled, 
"UnderstAndins Cultural Differences .I^L? Both chapters 
"contained articles v;ritten by. social scientists, mostly 
anthropolosists, and the topics dealt v.'lth vi^re uniquely 
American Indian. Some of t)fe titles liste^t- ar^ "Whites 
•Aren't So Far Ahead," "Only One Right .Way';" "Pap a go. Child 
Training," "The Great God Time," "Laziness," and "Kinship 
la Important.". ,Ali' of these titles imply a pote'ntial 
problem that might exist b.etween an Indian child and a non 
Indian teacher. These articles, published at various tif.e 
between 1936 and 1952,, reflect the continued interest in 
improving the relationship between the child and the 
teacher . 

There was a change in the political .pai'ties in- 
power in 1952 and the policy of the federal government 
changed' regarding the ^wcation of Indian children. This 
•change can be seen iR the third volume of In dian Ed u cati on 
Educati on f<iV Cross-^Cultural Enr lchmejjt. The chapters 



■'seatty, EdJ^,^ti^n_fov_J^^ pp. 3 3-^6 9 i 

f ' 

^Beatty, Eduj;a2;iori_Jjoi^ PP' .83-92. 
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written by, anthropoiogists for tethers were dropped 
completely and.^he only chapter heading related to the^ 
special oharacteri^los of the Indian child refers to , 
te-a^hlns EnsUsh to Ihdian children. ^ Thls voW 
"en.oha=l«d classroom technique and education- methodologiP. . . .. 
It also reflects -a somewhat genteel attitude which ia - 
eK,hasl.ed by its obvious omls.^o., of 'Indian specific contertSS^.^.v 
I-t- would be difficult to explain this .apparent change and „ 
.one must be satisfied with the' fact thrt the litorature- 
aoes- reflect a signiflca„t shift in policy regarding tho . 
basic relationship between the, child and the teacher. Of : 
course, this pertained specifically to -Federally operated , 
schools. There was practically no literature, during >o 
time 1S30 to 1960 which discussed American Indians in ' , - 

public schools. This type of dlscasslon has emerged; ' ^ 

. prin-arily d...ring the d.cade of the 1960's-. . , \ 

Adams mentioned in her book some of the special 
re,uirements heeded in the Indian classroom. ' Reference was ■ 
„,ade to summer inservice tralnins sessions WiM .for teachers. 
She .provided a de^cr.lption of .-the sUmmer^inicrvice. training / 

school curriculum: . ^ 

The catalogue "of the f f^J^\ff,^f ^ ' ' • ' . 

„ in 19^k arf:Vms the enrich«,ent of .ne 

pv'Ogram and fche success of ^'^^^i*"^?"!^ , ' .... 
■ ' ■ untotaking. Torty-^^e P^-f^^^^^^l^^t^ ,he 

• acac!e«.1.c courses ^^^^e? fo^' ■ ^ 

following hendingij: - s.\il)ject Mai^ter ro, . 



pp.- 177 -i9B., 



■Er!c> . 
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" • ,^ 29 , 

Teachers and Pupils, Orientation and 
Integration, and Miscellaneous 

Opportunities. Some of the background - ' 

courses were-;, listed as American Indian . 

History, the .Conservation of Indian . , 

Resources, and the. Day School asva Center. 

of Local Democracy.'! ^ ■ . ^ 

The effectiveness of the trailing programs^ and the general 

/■ . • ' 

effoi-ts to improve the relationship .betv;een the child and 

• 

the teacher v;f re- never determined. Nonetheless, the 
training sessions as described by Adams v/ere dropped in 
1952 and those policies reflected in Thompson's Education 
for Cross-Cu-Itural Enrichment v.'€re adopted. Apparently, 
accurately determining effectiveness of policies and 
practices bex'ore changing them has never been a part of 
the schooling of Indians. _ \ . 

' Zints,' in a recent Edition of his book ideptified .. , 
middle-class characteristics of teachers and related them \ 

. ■ ■ . ■ r" " " ' \ 

to the..-^araGteristics of Southwestern Indian children ^ - / 

/ p ' ■ \ . ■ I 

and Kexican-A-nerlcans. Teacher characteristics that haye 

a middle-class base v;ef^^. given significant discussion. 

•Specifically, the m.iddle-class teacher characteristics 



were: 



1. Achievement and early success 

2. V/ork for "v.'ork's sake," It is "good" to work 

hard ^ • 

3. Getting educated » 

.^jeing resDonsible. This incoi-'porates self- 
discicline, solf-control , foresight as 
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^Adams,. American -Indian: Educg1;ion , p. 91 ♦ 

'" ■ . . • ^ 
' '^Vi'Cloz v.. Zints, Education Across Culturcg 
(Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hiint Publishing Co., 19^:^), 
Chape. 3 and 'I. ■■ . 
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- ' - . ' ' 

conservatively conceived in 

predestined, divine plan 

5. Shaping one's own destiny-^ 

Additionally, "Judeo-Chrlstian;* influences were" contrasted 

to the ndn-Christian beliefs of the Indians of the 

Southwest.' Such beliefs as "The Doctrine of Original 

Sin," "Faith in Heaven After Death," and "Go Ye Into All 

the- Vbrld and Preach the- Gospel," were. jnehtioned as being 

^especially worthy of concern, 'jtt, according to Zintz, 

was from these Judeo-Christian ^^elief s that much of the 

lack of commurrication between k teacher and an Indian 

? ' ■ ' 

. child- emanated. . - 

The U.S. Office of\Education -in its encyclopedic 

\ , 

st.udy Qf the education of the disadvantaged, w^ile focusing 

. attention on the Negro, included other minorities. This 

•study found that other minorities had schools and charac- 

' ■ '■ ' . . • 

teristics siifiilar to those of the Whites. -However, they 

'did find that there were teachers of other-minorities who. 

would prefer to be teaching -W-hite-. children as contrasted 

to the minority children they faced daily. In this 

respect, the teacher characteristics of the Indian schoo-ls " 

3 ■ 

v/ere found to be similar to those of the White schools. 



Izint-z, Educxition Across Cultures , p. 88. 
' ^Ibid. > 88 and pp. 91-98. ' ... 

3janies S. Coleman, Education OpportMPliZ 

(V/a-Jh-Jiigton: Government Printing Office', U.S. Offxce of 
-Education, Ho. OE-38001, 1966), pp. 212-213. 
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Sol Tax of the Anthropology Departnient of the 
university of Chicago, said that- the American. Indian does 
not want to assimilate and become a part of the social 
fabric of America. According to Tax, the Indian wants to 
retain his Indianness .1 In pursui^ng this thesis- further, 
the question arises concerhins the fact of equality or " . 
sameness of characteristics between schools for White 
children and schools for Indian children. Should schools . 
for' Indian children be the same- as schools for White children? 
; ' In a more recent article. Tax, in company with an 

Indian researcher, reported on a project" based on th^ . _ 

Cherokee of eastern Oklahoma. They- concluded by stating ■ 
^that the coni;c:rnporary Indians no longer, espoused the value - 
of education, r.onething which was handed -to them by the 
White community. Rather: . ^ " 

TJnw the vcuns men v;hc have v;ork.ed on 
educafl^naf p'rojelts wou-ld.not .ay edueat.on. 
is the solution to the Inaiari' ills, incj 
■ a?- not interested in education for Indians 
which has been devised by a profession 
outside and imposed on Indians; but they - \ 

are very - much interested in education for . 
Tr^r^-isn-^ which involvcs Indian history, 
SS'^SPe and Saditions- and which might be . 
■ de?Soped out of Indian culture and society. 2 

Herein was found a discussion by an Indian (Thomas) of / • 



• • Isol '^^ax "Group Identity and Educating the 

English^ 1963), ?P- '^04-215. . / ' . 

2cv„i rpav and Robert ,K. Thomas, "Education- 'For'- 
./.nerican ?ndiins ?"or Promise?" .(From the Florida 
prReporte r, Sprin8/Summer,:„1969) , PP.^lZ-l8. 
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middle-class values as these values were related to the 
life-styles of American Indians.. ' ■ .u 

Teaching English to Indians is an area in which 
much has taken, place and from which recommendations and 
stipurations concerning "teacher preparation and needs may 
be found. The "Teaching English to Mon-English Speakers" 
survey conducted by -Harold B. Allen for the National Council 
of Teachers of English, has a peculiar importance . for 
schooling Indian children. The cooperation of personnel 
■In Indian schools was so great and ^complete that the author 
was. concerned that the results would be skewed in favor ■ 
of the Indian child, a definite numerical minority among 
minorities, '••mat the survey reported abouf the national 
scene had special pertinence for Indian education, 

especially Ilavajo since this was the area from which much - 

1 ' ' 

of the survey data v/as gleaned- 

The suryey pointed out that' teachers in the 
United States who 'taught in a school vhere English was a 
second language did so without benefit 6f s'pecial instruc- ^ 
tlon in' language (sb. The part of the survey concerned 
with problems of the §cho;ol/community reported problems 
ranked by teachers in descending order: 



%ar-63d B. Alien, TENH.S;_A_S tirvey of Te aching 
Ehf^T^sh to Kon-Engllsh/S peakero in t he J5rij.ted__Sta1be£ 
WHiiF^n^r'TmTioTilT^^ Council of Teachers of 

English, 1966), p. 7?. / ' • 
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■Culturally deprived environments of students 
Disruptive, family environment of students 
-Negative parental attitudes toward .education 
Lack .of student motivation (conflict with 

other educational goals, etc.) 
Negative community attitudes toward . 

■ non-English speakers 
Special orcblems other than those common 
to TEHESi 

It, was significant that the teachers thought the backgrounds 
of tiie stuflents to be an educational problem. Apparently, 
"Indianness" was. not- viewed by the educator as a useful 
educational characteristic. .. . 

The Center for Applied Linguistics v;as contracted 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to do a survey of teaching 
English to. Indian children v.'no attended primarily 
Federally opera:ted schools. A few public schools were; 
included in the survey. Comment was rnade in th.e report 
which referred specifically to problems teachers had in 
their work. First, without saying so outright, the report 
accepted as axiomatic -^hat,. generally speaking, American 
educators have not been successful in teaching English to' 
American. Indians. If this were not the case, th^ bureau 
would not have ^asked for the. study in the first place. 
Second, the review team, which consisted of four well 
known authorities In the fieM, found that the teachers 
did not thinl^ the students highly motivated to learn English 



^Allcn, ■•vrmj9^^_j^_^v^v_ot_jre^^^ En glish to 
non-English Speakers' in 3 Unlte.ci States, p. bl. 
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It was likewise reported that .the teachers thought it 
necessary to turn "thei=f classrooms into" small replicas. 
. ■ of non-Indian Anerica in order' to prpvide adequate 

"experiences" for the children to learn. After these 
■ adequate experiences the -^ihildren wouid have something to 
Khich the English being Jaught them in the classroom could 
be related. The report reflected- the findings of the TENES" 
report cited above, in this respect. ■ 
- ' . The section of. the report entitled, "Cultural 
Backc'round" contained a discussion of some hf the more ■ ■ 
pertine-nt aspects of the cross-cultural situation and ^ . 
■ ' presented the notion of "styles of learning" as being 

esDucially notev-orthy for Indian education.. The rfecoramenda- 

• - ' 5-- 

' tlons of the study placed emphasis on the "Preparation, ^ 
Recruitment, and Retraining of Personnel. " It' is 
'. . interesting to note, again, the call to "professionalize" 
the teachers of Indians- -^rofessionalization in the 
- repcvt sounded, similar to the Meriam survey "of 1928 as it - 

perscrifced different, presumably higher, salary scales; 
miriimum qualifications for staff; and retraining of existing 
staff. .The difference between the' 1967 recoirmendations 
of the Qonter for Applied Linguistics and those of ^^^^ 
were that the. former v;as referring to college education.;- 
The Center for Applied Linguiistics found that after forty 

' ■ ' • ; . , / ' '■■ 

Isirarpi Ohannessian, "The Study of the Problems 
of Teaching Enp/Llsh to American Indians" .(Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 196 PP. lo-i'i. 
6 ' ■ , / ' ■ ' ■ 
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years of redominendations regarding the training of teachers 
to 'teach Indian children, the fact remained that teachers 
still were not. properly trained: to deal effectively with. 

■ 1 ' 
Indian children.. 

The- most recent evaluation of the language learning 
situation concerned the Nav.ajo and was done by the • 
professional organization. Teaching English to Speakers 
of Othe-r LanguarJS (TESOL). This, group, of noted ^. 
authpritic-s.had the following- as a first of a series of 
five recorainendations-: ■ ' 

" ■ More,. and regular, teacher education is 
clearly essential. There are too .many,_ 
teachers v;ho do not understand the basic 
principle:; of ESL methodology arid have 
too little conception of how ESL materials - . 

wfU>S"RoJas or wlVare^eT crar. be adapted 

to meet a specific teaching situation.^ 

The recommendation continued by discussing the ineffectiveness 

of short-term wrkshops and called for v^re and better 

quality of- demonstration inservice programs. Demonstration 

was er.^phasized as the best method of inservice training 

-as 'compared to- further inatruction in linguistics or 

English pedagogy. ' , 

When the eighty-third Congress of the United States 
adopted Termination as. a policy It represented the first 



• ^Ohannessian, "The Study of. the Prdblems of ; 
Teachir,'; Englis-h to Afiierican Indians," pp. 22-2^; p. 23. 

^David P. Harrio, "Report of the Evaluation of 
■ English as a Second Language Programs in Navajo Area 
schools" (Wash.lngton, D.C.: Teachers ^of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages, July 1970), p. lo. 
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basic change in Indian Affairs in over a century. Soon 
thereafter the Fund for the Republic established a commission 
to study its effects. The published report contained a 
chapter on education which continued to describe the 
special characteristics "of the Indian child and the under- 
standings required of the enterprise. It said that 
Indian children did not understand the English language 
in the majority of instances and this, along with the . 
supporting Indian culture, established unique differences 
between the child and the school.- These differences- " . . 
vl-erTlTimilar ^o others that have been described by Zintz 
above-.. The report continued by saying that 'Termination, 
that is, ceasing services to Indians' and shifting ■ 
educational responsibility to the public "schools, was not . 
a sucpesG in many instances. It fop, made reeorrunendations 
for special teacher training programs and foi? teaching 
conditions compai?.able to those of the public school 
teachers. The conditions cited pertain primarily to. 
salaries-and school year contracts.' Teachers in Federal 
schools are. civil servants and work under a twelve- month 

work year arrangement , . as contrasted to' the public school ■ 

■' . ' 1 ■. . 

configuration of nine or ten months. 

The ^bove report, and others, have pointed up the 
differences that exist between schools, the non-Indian 



i//illlai:> A. Brophv and Sophie Aberle, The Ind ian, 
•America's Unfinished Busji.esG (Norman: Uniyersity of 
0m!^iHrT?iir;T96(rirPP' 138-1^53 and pp. l^)'i-158. 
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sbclfety -Which- they' are""an Integral pa,Tt, and" indiah: . 
•cul/tures. One attempt has been made to place these 
differences in. an understandable cross-cultural social 
\4ience structure. Burger developed a handbook in ethno-. 
/pedagogy, the basic purpose of which was to define a usable 
' framework for improving- the school situation for the 
-culturally different student. Examples were taken from ■\ 
anthropology to make points; an^ attempts to' explain the / 
differences appeared similar to those already menl^ioned. 
The handbook suggested'the identification of different 
cultural patterns, then,, the use of rthem' to teach different 
content->and/or skills. ' An Indian pattern might be used 
to teach social studies and an Anglo pattern to teach 
■J 

mathemaj^ics.-^ . • 

A different analysis of the problems existing 

between Indians and the schools, or; between teachers, 

' student's, and parents., was produced by Abt Associates. ^ 

. Abt Associates ^.;ere contracted by the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs to develop -a system analysis-cost effectiveness 

design for school operations. -In the coursd o^ the project 

thirty schools and six roservatdons. were visited in the ^ 

■ 'continental United States and. Alaska. Their discussion 



A Manua l in/ - 
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of the importance, of the" development of educational objec- 
tives indicated .the crucial role objectives could piay 
in develpping a scientific' school operation. ^ The educational 
objectives developed in their sample, study reflected in ^ 
•more -d'et-ail some apparent conflicts^ Seventy-five percent 
■ of the stud.ents specifically stated that they wanted to 
attend a regular, four-year college. On the other ^and, _ 
the teachers thought the. educational obj.ectives to be 
"sociaUzat,ion" and "citizenship." The parents were 
somewhere between the two. - Though their findings do not 
correspond to those already cited' which refer to cultural 
differences, they -did identify rather clearly what cpuld" 
■have been a conflict of baaic purpose of education, -and - 
" one about which the teachers were apparently unaware. 

Tho Congross. has' froni time to time dcvcoted 
■effort to deter;nlrie what sh'ould happen in schools operated 
for American Inaians. Perhaps the most recent report 
concerning the subject was the so-called Kennedy report 
on Indian education., The content and findings were . 
generally condomnatory of the DIA and of public schools 
onroliinr, Indian children. Finding IV stated, "The' quality, 
and^ 'effectiveness of instruction in BIA schodls is -very 



•• ^ CI ark Abt, Svs_t£m AnaJj^ i_s r^0Rram_ D^^^ 

. and ffo-t-Erfect i.ven^_G.i Moae~.V2J-)g_£Ul^^^ 

rCarnbridglTl-iaso : " Abt" Acljociatos , i9o9;. Vol. 1, pp. H- 

13 and p. 8. ^ ,„ 
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unsatisfactory. Without qualific.atlon it stated- that 
the primary cause of lack of- achievement was inadequacy 
of: .instruction. There was no reference to a cultural 
conflict betv;een teachers, though there was a' recommendation 
for bilingual education and Recommendation Number Fourteen 
c^led for the developihent of culturally sensitive' 
materixils, the training of native teachers, and the 
promotion of to,aching as a career among Indian youth. ^ 

This revievf of"4;he literature of the special task 
of schooling Indian children indicated that all authorities 
would agree that the challenge is unusual. Most discussed 
the task in terms of the relative differences between 
the school as. a social ins.titution and the Indian child 
as a member of the Indian society. There v;as general 
agreement that the conventional teacher training^ program . 
of a college or university v/as inadequate and should be 
supplemented. Yet,, cornplction of a teachpr training 
program was reconroendod as a prerequisite for employment - 
as-* a teacher^ of Indian children. Professionalism was 
repeated time and again as the goal for teachers. This 
might , also, imply the other side of the situation, that 
teachers in past Mmos frequently have not met minimal 



U.S. S-enate Repoi^t'No. 910501, Indi an Edu c ation: 
LJ!§^J:°n.4i ^5?^^'y_i:iLA_?li§y:£^ ChaTkenge TWashington: ' 
Government "Printing Office',. -19o'9Tr P- 101- ' 

' ^Ibid. , p* 116. 
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formai requirements for teaching positions* Many individual 
and groups have been writing about- v/hat needed to be done^ 
with and for teachers of Indian children • Hov/eyer, actual 
i^esults or data were in evidence concerning implementing 
recomiiiendations v/hich dealt specifically v/ith the cultural 
differences that characterized the relationship between 
the teacher and the child. 

r- 

' Characteristics of tYie Indian Student 

o 

This section will deal v/ith the literature that ^ 
describes .characteristics of Indian students. It will 
^briefly cover some 'Of the generval demographic data; * 
suminari£;e the situation regarding school achievement; review 
basic studies relativ'fe to the intelligence of Indian 
children; and discuss research regarding ^,the self-concept 
of Indian students. 

Aurbac.h and Puchs reported in a recent s.tudy that 
the general population of American Indians is, a youthful 
one. There were no significant, demographic differences 
betv/een sexes* Tfie average Indian was eleven years of age 
in i960,. The birth rate for Indians v/as tv/ic"*e that of" 
the nation as a whole and the mortality rate was tv;enty- 
eight percentage points higher than that for the general 
population. There v/aS;,.in general,. a low life expectancy 
for Indians. .'It has already been pointed out in the brief 
historical sketch of Havajo education that schools have only 



recentd-y been accepted and wanted among the Navajo. This 

fact was confirmed as the educational level of adult Indian 

in t&e Southwest was below that of Indians in other regions 

of the United States.. In this .respect, Indian youth in 

general- ?vk now in the" process of .attending school more 

and longer than has heretofore been the case. Rural - 

Indians tcnd to be younger than urban .Indians and the 

\ • ' ■ . " / • 1 

'f6i-ir.er have jnojce formal education than the latter. 

Generally speaking, the achievement of Indian 

children v/as' described by Aurbach and Fiichs: 

The dli7ference between Indian and, white 
children who have attained expected" grade 
level also increased considerably as the 
children get older (Table S) . At age 7, 
■ th'e proportion of Indian children below 

th^ expected grade wais 1^ percent greater 
' thdn of white children of the same age. , 
Bv age 13 this diffex^ence had increased to 
26- percent, and- by age 17 to 37 percent. 
At aW c. less than 6 percent of the white, 
children were 'two years behfnd as compared 
to 21 ^xpercenfc of the Indian children. 
While bv age 17, the proportion of v/hlte . 
-children who are two years below the expected 
■grade leVel was still below 13 percent, the 
proportiOTi of Indian' young people had 
, ■ jumoed to\over 4b percent. The propb5?tioi) 
of black ohildven who have reached grade 12 
by. age 17 "i^ almost twice as great as those 
of Indians ..A, 



' ■'•Herbert A. Au\bach and Estell'fe Puchs, "The Status 
of American .Indian Education" (An Interim Report of the 
National Stuay of American Indian Education, -University 
Parts Pennsylvan.la, The Pennsylvania State University, 
1970)-, pp. 28-38. \ , • -■ 
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' • Conclusions simiLar to this may be found in almost, 
every acbiavement test research regarding Indian children 
that has been completed duJiWTh^ past thirty years. 

« 

The results were first reported by the .BIA which was 
anxious to show that the education program developed by- 
.Comissi-cner Collier ahd Education Director Beatty were 
producing measurable results. Three studies .spanning a 
fifteen year period were made in order to determine achieve 
ment.' Peters^bnl ,nade the first one., Anderson^ the second-, 
and Cd-pmbs the third. ^ All three reported the lag in 
achievement of Indian children but Coonibs^' was-the most 
comprehensive and is the one most often cited. 

• Coombs found that a . "cross-over" fJhenemenon 
occui^red as the child progressed in school. This in" 
ef feet meant that -the Indian child was. fairly close to 
national test norms at the primary and early years in 
school.- But, .by* the time the child finished high, school' • 
"tUers were^aTrepOTt^^^bove by Aurbach- and-Fuchs, forty 
■percent, of them who at -aJ^-Wventeen were two years ~below 
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grade level- in acjaieyement. . There were two other findings 
reported by Coombs: .-(ij those students who were by blood 
quantum full-bloods did poorer than those wha had less / 
Indian blopd; and..(2) the hierarchy of schools. by 
achievement test, results were as follows: - 

1. - White nupils in public schools 

2. 'ndian'puDils in public schools 

3. ndian pubils in Federal schools 
'ij.-. Inpan pupil.s in mission schools 

The writers were careful to point .out that blood quantum 
was not considered a -predictor of achievement, even though 
~m^'s~^^asr'f~strj<m,s^^^ -'-^a.t appeared throughput 

the study. Likewise, they also" reported that fumbloods . 
spoke- their tribal - language 'in the h6mes arid, that in 
addition to blood quantum, this fact was also to be taken' 
into considei'ation. , ' . 

• The /above cited study did not include Ravajo 

children in their project population and onl-y projections 
and .conjectured may oe ir.ade for this period in time. . ^ 
■ The most re.cent, comprehensive achievement: study " 
reported data Similar to that found by others. The South- 
west Educational Laboratory in Albuquerque was contracted 
to do the latest part of the achievement test studies , 
started, in the forties. This stu'dy^ was a Ici'igitudinal one 
covering -the school years 1966-67 -^nd 1967-68. ' The report 
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said: . • ^ 

Again, it is evident that academic- 
achievement is progressive from grade 9 
through grade 12 but not comparable with 
^. national norms. For example, Indian 
students are about one year retarded 
-academically, as measured 'by the total 
battery score, v;hen they erffcer ninth ^ 
grade, put are about two and one-half' 
years .retarded when. about to graduate 
frjom. high school.^. \' 

It should also be noted that Coleman had an achie\'ement 
fact.or in his study of minority education in America. He 
reported that the order of scores for the study was: 
V/hite, Orientals.,. Amejri.can Indians.,, Mexican-Americans,- 
Puerto -Ricans, and Negroes- Coleman also -showed American 

Indian students dropping further and further , behind 

' 2 

national, norms the longer-they remained in, school. 

Spilka cojfipleted a. study of alienation and 
achievement- among Sioux .high school students 'in which he 
established seven hypotheses to check for achievement and 
motivation-3 He found a significant confirination of the 
seven hypotheses, though none.. seemed strongly fpunded.- 



^VJillard P> Bass, "An Analysis of Academic _ ' 
Achievement of, Indian Higii School Students in Federal and 
Public Schools" ( Albuquer-que: Southwestern Cooperative 
Educational Laboratory, Inc., May ,^-,1^6 97 , p. 15. 

Coleman, vgqu ality of Educational Opportunity , 
p. 219 arid 270. ' ■ , . ' 

' . ... 

3 • * 

Bernard Spilka, "Alienation and Achiovem.ent Among 
Ogaisi. Sioux Secondary School "Students," (Denver: 
University of i^enver. Psychology Gepartment, August, 1970), 
pp.' 2li-'{6 and' Dp. 2^{5-^7- 
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■ For instance, it wa3 found that as school achievement 
increases. Intelligence also' Increases. -One noteworthy 
finding was that no degree of correlation existed -between 
degree of Indian blood and achievement. , . . •• 

The achievement situation among Navajo children 
is more problematic. lfava.1o Indians are the largest 

■ tribe and have a. very recent mass Involvement in schools 
cor their- Children. . SlSce few were . In. school in. the early 
195q's, they were excluded . from the Coombs- study. Host, 
achievement test data specifically on Hayajo students has 
been reported by. the BIA's Area Of fice-a-t -VHndow Rock, 

* Arizona. An exception was Zint? >*o reported that Havajo 
students were practically on grade level in re-adlns at 
the third grade and that they dropped progressively behind 

' 1 

as they continued in school. 

Perhaps the .lore disturbing data were reported by 
the BIA's llavajo Area Office. Spell, in an ih.house five 
• year study (1962-66) .of Navajo reading scores in nine 
off-reservation boardins high schools found that : 
; . st'udents were entering school an earlier age; they have 
/ more years of prior schoolinsf and the entry age at the 
/ ninth grade level rerr,ained relatively .stable during the 
study- Howeyer, she repbrt.ed that niean reading scores 
' fcr the ninth grade student Upon entering boarding, school 
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in 1962 were higher than the entering group of 1966.^ 

This same finding was reported in the latest 
status report of the Navajo Area Testing Program. This 
report gave the second grade scores which compared favorably 
to the second grade scores of two years previous, 1568... 
However, the report showed the mean** scores for the fourth 
and sixth grades "to. be lower in 1970 than they were in 
1968. This, then v/ould confirm the continuation of the 
trend reported first by Spell. '~TITat-i-s-,-Nava-Jo-youfch - 

are, according to achievement test scores-,— learningj^es_s 

English, or 'at least , are reading . less well in English 

2 

today than the Navajo youth of eight and ten years ago. 

Language as a curriculum or problem area in 
schooling Indian children has received special emphasis 
though little treatment in research. 'In' fact, it can be 
said that jnore developmental work in the lan^guage arts 
has been performed 'in the past five years than.v/liat occurred 

« 

in the previous fifty. This vjas especially the case 
regarding special te.s/6s of English as a second language, 
most of which pertained specifically to the Navajos. 
Hopkins reported at a conference of psycho-linguists in 



■^Paralie Spell, "Achievement Testing for Res'earch 
and Administrative Purposes'' (U.S. Bureau of India^n 
Affairs, Field Technical Section, Brigham City, Utah, 1966). 
(Mimeo) - . ■ ' 

^U.S. 'Bureau of Indian Affairs, "Status Report of 
the Navajo Area Testing PrGsram'.\ (Window Rock, Arizona, 
January., 1970). (Mimeo) \ ' 

no \ 
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1967 that there was a need, and that some work was taking 
place in the field of , testing Navajo children in English 
as a second language. He reported the results of an 
experimental administration of the Test of English as a 
Foreign .Language (TOSFL).l toEFL was administered to 110 
students at the Ft. .-Wlngate High School in the spring of 
1966. .Indications,.were that at every grade level (nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve) there was a need for a program in 

"EnglisTi as a secon~d iansuage. In other worps, there were' 

-^-subVtaHtial-Hiwmbe-r-^f-?^^^ 
were not fluent. nor comfortable with the English language. 

Since this first attempt to -use TOEFL with 
American Indian high s:chool students others have reported 

■similar results. Blanchard administered the test to^a 

group of ilavajos who were housed at the Al'buquer.que 

Indian School. .4e said that the results reflected that 

Navajo students, "require 'considerable study in English 

as a second langua-e (ESL) — perhaps a two-semester 

3 

sequence of "intensive" or "semi-intensive," ESL. 



2 



' ^Educational Testing Service, "Tes-t of English as- 
a Foreign Language," (Princeton, New Je^rsey). 



- ^Thomas R. Hookins, "Language Testing of North 
• A^ierican Indians" (La'ngua ^e Learning , .Special Issue No. 3, 
August 1968), o^p-- 1-9. - ■ ' . .- 

3joser/n D. Blanchard and Richard Reedy, "Th'e 
• ■ • Reiat-ionshlD of a Test of English as a Second Language 
to'pieasures* of Achievement and Self-Concept in a Sample 
- of American Indian Students" (A paper delivered at the ;^ 
American Psychological Association Convention, Miami Leach, 
Florida, Sepbe.rl^er 6, 1970). (Mlmeo) 
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. While the above special English tests have been 
developed and" administered to high school Navajos,^ there 
have been significant developments at the elementary level, 
Elizabeth Willink in a study of the English language 
behavior of Navajo children developed an evaluative 
instrument that correlated well v/ith native English speakers 
and produced quantified data in English as a second 
langnar,e.- Briere^, in. a' comprehensive three-year project 
•is- -developing. an instrument, at the eLementary level, 



grades three, four, five, and six.' This test -has 
included five language ' groups' from i'ts beginning (Eskimo, 
Sioux, llavajo, Hopi, and Choctaw). The- test has three 
■basic parts: XL). -reading, (2) listening, and (3) oral . 
-production. The. test, in preliminary trials during the 
third year has gained favorable teacher responses in -the 

2 

isolated day schools of Alaska and in the Navajo schools. 

In the long run Briere'.s test and others like it 
should help explain the second language problems to 
teachers- This explanation. 'seen?ed necessary, as Briere^ 
in some preliminary work, found tha-t there was no correla- 
tion between a child's grades and his scores on standardized 



^Eli^abeth VJ. Willink, "A Comparison of Two . 
Methods -of Teaching English to Navajo. Children, "(Unpublished 
Dissertation, Tucson: .University of Arizona, 19.bo;. 



2Eugene J. Brierl,. "Testing' ESL Skills Among 




pp. 132-^2. 
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achieyement tests. ^ In other words, a chlia who scored 

well on an achievement test in English did not necessarily 

make good grades. Conversely,, a child who ma^e a good 

grade in English may not, according to standardized 

tests, know much, if any, English. This was, in the 

opinion of this writer, an indication that there was not 

especially good nor frequent communication betv/eeh teachers 

• and Navajo Children even. though they were in the same 

--c-lassiiojDm_fQr a__considerablo number of hours each day."^ 

It is assumed that a thorough knowledge of 

Englioh is necessary for achievement in an' American school 

and, likev/lse, evidence indicates that American Indian 

children and youth.*^,ana^ecifically Navajo children and 

youth, nave, difficulty witfi^he^glish language. One 

contributory -factor .to this problem is the fact that 

no one knows exactly what language Navajo children speak 

at any given age. ^hereis some indication among authorities 

that the N'avajo, like .other- American Indian tribes, are 

experiencing a language change. The study of the. English 

instructional program in American Indian schools recommended' 

that language census research be conducted by -the Bureau of- 

''" 2 

Indian Affairs in order to help solve this problem. 



^This knowledge has not been published and is 
based on personal exchanges between Professor Briere and 
the author. ' 

. 20hannessian, "Problems .of Teaching English to 
Indians," pp. 2^-25- ' ' ' 
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Since then some work has been started at the University 
of- New Mexico under the direction of Bernard Spolsky. . 
Reports fron. this project indicated that at least ninety- 
five percent of the children attending schools operated _ 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs spoke only Navajo when 
they entered school at the age of five or six. ^ • • . 

• ■ Intelligence testing among American Indian groups 
has alvrayo presented serious problems, as has-been the 
case with the disadvantaged child In general. The 
cultural bias of a conventional intelligence t^st is the - 

-I?;r^Fthfs-pS5b^ 

is an area of concern with which science has apparently 
not been able adequately to cope with. This inadequacy 
is reflected in a relative scarcity in -the literature of 

* Tn^-ians ^ Rober.t Havighurst 

ability testing of American Indians.. 

• ■ ■ , i-hP field of intelligence testing 

. has probably done most xn i.he hcj-q o.i. 

' of American Indian children and stated: .. 

. ' Studies of the intelligence of Indian 

cSia^e^n may be divided 'fl%^^-^^^^^^;^^ 
tho=^e reported before and after 
■ • ■ fi°st- groip of studies tend to show that 
Tndfail were less intelligent than ^^hite • 
chfld?en The. iecond group tended to show 
that the;e was no difference in average 
int^llUence bfetween Indian and white. 
^SudJirexcept for s«6h differences as . 



; . ' . iBernard Sp.lsKy -Navajo ^H^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Reports, Albuquerque, Uui/ei si^y oi «ew i. 
I No. 5. (Mimeo) ' . 

!' - • ■ Madison aoo\bs "^^he Educgional Disadvantage 

of the American Indian '^^fe^f.^.^^^^^^e^rR^ral Education 
State Universlr-y/,, EBIfM <^-earxnono.u^v, 

\ -in .small Schools (CRESS), NJuly 1970), p. 83. 
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were explainable on the, basis, of cultural 
differences.! 

-One of the negative contributions of Intelligence- tests . 
concerned: the interpretation of them as an accurate . . . . 
reflection of intelligence of Indian children'. Without ' 
consideration of cultural-language differences, a literal 
interpretation, .vould reflect what was reported prior to 
1935 and could have an unusual effect on the teacher- 
pupil -relatio^vship. This has bee'ii seen during the personal 
experiences of this winter who spent considerable time at 

-one school' trying to corvince school personnel, ■ especially 



"^ai^-profes^ional Indian dox^itory "aides , that the studWs 
had normal ihtslligence., . ■ " .. 

Paoers from, a conference on "Style., of Learning, 
^Among American Indians, reported that: • 

Glen Nimchit of the Far "Western Laboratory 
said (perso'nal eommunicataon, 19ot5; 
was hi? impression that Indian children 
■ aSive at school ^^Without general cognitive 
■ disadvantages of children in' urban slums. 

'The .authors categorized learning in Indian children into 
■the following areas: pre-school^ learning by looking; 
value conflicts' socialisation patterns ; styles of , learning, 
cultural values, and Indian education. _ r^^e paper did not 
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• ' -iRobert ■ J . Havighurst , "Education J^^^J J^'^" 

Indians: Individual and Cultural Aspects (fhe^^nals. 
Vol. 311 [May 1957]), P- HO. ^ . < , 

2coi'rtney B. Car.don and Vera P. John, "Learnins in 

,C^nirrf~ror"Appiied LinguisfciCG, 190(5), P- 'i- . _^ 
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deal With a definition 'of the term "styles . of learning" . 
and Chose to give examples fro. the literature of what could 
comprise luch a style-. For in.tafice, the discussion , 

cpncernlns lari'suage said: , , 

'Five other aspects of learning through ^ 

■ ■ri^r^"h:%^il^'=*nat°i?e=rars*u^ ef cSsni- ' 
*t?vS "eff^Sis S various forms of bilinsualism; . 
developmental retardation in the child s^ 
native language; sociollnguistic interier-nce 
Eftween p«te?ni and functions of communi- 
cation at home and at school; the art o. . 
stoi^y telling, . • 
o;;r'lmoortant contribution ofthi pap.r was a .mS^^ot 
the literature which discussed hov, Indian children, learned 
in their native cultures- It suggested that Indian 
Children, close to nature, developed visual imagery and 

».viv<. to s h^-h desrec and reflected high scores on 
perspective i^o a u-o/> . . ^ 

the Drav.-A-Ma n (DAM), test. This same conclusion «as 
reflected in research studies of 'f.-efnty-five years ago and 
again with the National Study of American Indian Education. 
Indian children do well and reflect average to above 
ave-^age scores on the DAH.^ Perhaps this is one of the 
few reliable culture-fair instruments in ability testing, ; 



loa^den and John^ "Learning in American Indian 
Children," p. 1-3 and p. 6. 

r4o.r the Nauonnl Study of American.. 
Indian Education, 19/0). U'limeo^ 
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The frustrations, ability 'testing presents to 
educators were' reflected in the Navajo- Area's testing 
report., The- Central Of fide of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
contracted with two consulting firms for testing services; 
■ The ^oersonnel of the firms were inexperienced with . 

Indian .children and, regarding ability testing,- repeated 
."test, administrations that were- reported in research twenty 
. and thirty "y.earr. ago as being limited in their applica- 
bility. Perhaps ti^is was a classic example of a government 
agency contracting for services only to loarri that the . 
Igency itself knows more about what to ao-tTTanrd-OTthre— 



consultants . " 



Another area- of the education of American Indians 
■that has received much recent attention pertained to. the 
self-concept.' In some instances, authorities have 
discxissed failure of Indians in school in terms of a 
lagging self-concept.' However, research in the field .is 
less convincing than some commentators would lead one to 
think. Coombs related studies of the self-concept to 
' alienation and cited the Coleman report as des.cribing the 
American Indian as the "most integrated" of. the various " 
minority groups included in the study He commented ■• 
further': v. . ■ 
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..... l.U.S. -Bureau of Indian^Af fairs , "Status Report of 
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^Coombs, "Educational Disadvantage of Indian 
Students," pp. 57-58. 
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In all of this consideration of s elf- 
concept no one seems to have noted that 
it has been pointed out repeatedly that 
seif-deprecation of one/s importance 
•an individual is -part of Indian culture. 

Paxtbn in a study involving the student population 

of .Sherman Institute, a BIA school, developed a list of' 

fifty self-reference statements to measure the self- 

.concept. Five tribes, vrere included in a sample of ^11 

students i The composite self-concept derived from the 

study consisted of seven positive and three negative 

statements ^ . " ^ . 



1. Positive — I do not run away from my problems 

I like people . ; 
/ I. am glad I am an Indian. 
I want to improve myself. 
It is not like me to wish I. were 
not born. 
' I feel that my Yamily likes me. 
'I thiTik my friends do. not get me 
into trouble. 

^■2., Negative -- I am not smart. - » 

I am not important. 
0 I feel the other person doesn't 

like me when I am oh a -date. ^ 

The Navajo wer-e,J.acluded in the study and will .be . covered 

later in the discussion of the self-concept.' 

Bryde/ in a study of Sioux adolescent high school 

students 3 used the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 



^Coombs, "Educational Disadvantage of Indian 
■Students," p. :j7. ' 

^Gabe Paxton, "A Study of the" Composite Self- 
Concept of the Southwestern Indian Adolescent" (Indian 
Ediication, Supplemental Issue No. February 15, 

196^i 'USBIA).. ' . ' 

^ Ibid . , p. 9. ' - . 
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Inventory (MfiPI)and cone ludi^d. that the ^alienation of 

Sioux students-was more pronounced than that of their 

White counterparts-. He found the emerging Indian 

personality profile to be characterized by rejection, ■ 

anxiety, alienation and depression. 

Bass investigated ten- concepts, in his achievement 

study arid found ; ' • . . - 

Indian students were quite optimistic about . ■ 

' their- future,, since they rated the ' , , 
concept, MY FUTURE, fourth highest on 
the Cognitive Evaluation factor and third 
_,^.__.^highe3t-Gn eaeb -of— the other factors. 

Ho^;ever, a low self-concept is indicated 
by the low scores on MYSELF AS A PERSON, 
. v/hich is rated next to last on all four 
factors. The concept, gh'ITE MAN, scored 
lov/est on every factor. 

Corrigan employed the Tennessee Self-Goncept Scale 

and treated it wi-th statistical rigor. He found that 

the Indian students' s^lf-concepts, v/ere significantly 

different froin those of the norming group. The most . ' 

important' finding of this study was that: 

The Moral Ethical self mean score. of 
•' . the students from: BIA sch-ool backgrounds 
was significantly higher than. the mean 
score of the' students ,from public school 
backgrounds! The Moral-Ethical Self 
was the only self-concept scale score 
■ where a" significant difference between the two ' 



■"•John F. Bryde', The Ind ian ■ Student (Vermillion: • 
Dakota Press, 1970), p. .53- . / • 

■/ 

^Bass., Acade;»ic Achievement , p. 10.. • 



. Indiah^s.tudent groups was 'found. • 

> 

When considering a student's selfsjconcept , he recommended 
that 'tribal differences be conside'Ted rather than the 
school from which the student came,- Theresas little 
difference betv/een Federal and public school student s.*^ 

It is interesting to note v/^at Paxton found to be 
_the dominant features of the Nava-;J^5~stTld-e-nt~s-eTf-cW^^ 
as measured by his instrumenVrrHe'^ounli-faurteen 
positive and five negative elements: ; . / 

Positive — I am happy. 

■ . I do not run away from ray problems. 

y I am not bad. . / 

I like people*. ' •■ 
I am g-T^fL J an^ Indian.- 
I like/rny^ody . / 
• " M want to improve myself-, ^ . 

It is not like me to wls-h I vre'i-e not 

born. ■■ / . '° ' / 

I, feel all right. / / / 

■ I like to go to church. y 
I feel my family likes me,' . 
I think my friendl do .not, get me 

into troutrle . 
I am a good worker. / 
It i^s not like m.e to feel I can't eat 

v;>ien oeople y;atch. 
■ / 

•negative — I not smart. 

I am not important. 
, I feel the other. person doesn't like^ 

me v/hea I am on a date . 
I do 'bad things. . . ^ ' 

I have trouble with people. 





•^Praheis V. Corrigan.,- "A Comparison of the Self- 
Concept of American I^idian Students from Public or Federal 
School Backgrounds^^ (Unpublished -Ed.D. Dissertation, 
vrashinp;ton, D.C. : George Washington ^University , 1970), 

♦ 

2jbid. , p. 122. - ■ - _ • 

3paxton, "Composite Self-Concept pp. 9-10: 
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Self-concept research, tends to confuse rather than 
to clarify. ' Paxton's 'elements contain contradictions 
such as "I am not bad" and "I do bad things." Corrigan . 

' • • • 

i^Piuid" iSi>jni' no significant differences between Indian high • 
school students and the norming group. Spilka reported 
some ambivilances as there were no exceptionally strong 
confirmations of his rvcariables. Coleman found the Iftdi'an 
students more integrated than other ;minorities. Perhaps 
the meaning lies in an Indian propensity to accept both 
gdod^and bad or^ contradictions as normal circumstance 
regardinG_the human personality, as contrasted to the 
puritan- who would reflect, righteousness , or the middle- ■ 
class individual who would be loath to express seTf-criti- 
cisn. " - ' . - 

The ^ Teachers ox'^ Indian. Childi^en 

It has already been mentioned that, considering 
the key 'role teachers play in the education of American 
iTidians, there is relatively little research pertaining to 
-them. In a /discu.ssion of the research on teachers. Berry 
gave" three iiain sub-divisions which re'fle.cted what had ^ 
been , done. / They were: (1) parochialism,, (2 ), prejudice , 
and (3) aieness.^ - Much of the literature described ^ 
situations wherein the teacher was unaware of the real - 

I * 

Berry, Indian Educa ti on Review of the Literature , 
: pp. 37-39.. . ' 
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Indian child' and in many instances failed to communicate.. 

Berry co^ented on the general quality of the - 

teachers of Indian ohildren: 

Competence, of course, is difficult to 
determine and impossible to measure'. But 
one suspects, from a reading of the litera- 
ture, -that much of the* teaching Is 
uninspired. 

There v;are ho knbvm research projects which claimed to 

measure or dea.1 v/ith teacher competence. 

Coombs disciissed, teacher sensitivity at length 

and cited several authorities who described ir/hat needed 

to be done v/ith teachers^^ .^Tefxh.ers -needed-to-i^e "sensitized 

to the needs of Indian children. He likewise reaffirmed 

that the literature regarding teachers of Indian children 

was replete with comments describing the failure of the 

teachers^ 'generally 'speaking, to communicate with the 

cfiild. Ke made one succinct observation that through it 

all, thero were, no recorded responses from teachers. 

Coombs said that .the total number of 'teachers in the 

United States who were of Indian ancesti?y was not knovm. 

References v;ere made to the effect that there might oe one 

■ ' • • ■ 2 • 

or tv/o percent, but these would be informed estimates.' 

The irrost comprehensive compilation of dejnographic 
information on. teachers came /from the National Study of 



Albid; , p. 38. . ^' 

* / ^Coombs, "Educational Disadvantage of Indian' 
Students," pp. 6^1-76'. ' ■ 
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• American Indian Education. tLs study concluded with, the 
rinding that there were no si;-nificant differences between 
■teachers who ,v;orIced for -the B::A and those who- worked 
•for public schools. Regarding, conventicnal qualifications, 
the teachers" of Indian children were "essentially, the same 
■ as those teaching in_.public sdhools throughout the 
'■ country. There were several Quantified fac'ts reported. 
Si/.fcy-five- percent of the teachers in, the BIA schools 
were on Indian reservations 



Sixty-nine percent taught 



in boarding schools. A higher percentage of Indian 
teachers v;sre over thirty year 
staff was described as having 
nine percent of t'hem were in t 
to" f if tesn. percent for the nor 
Indians wei-'e entering, the BIA 
•percentaee of young Indians, 
there v;ere more Indian, college 
going into the teaching profes 
fewer Indian teachers while th 
percent (258) of its total teaching force of 1,770 v;ere 
Indian. The percentage of the^se who were Navaj'o was not 



s of age. The teaching' 
6lder Indian teacher's , ' tv;enty 
he 50-59 age bracket' compared 
-Indians. More' young non- 
and hot a corresponding- 
This indicated that though 

graduates, they v;ere not 
sion; Pi^blic schools had 
e BIA said that fifteen 



knovm . ' 



In reviewing the backgrounds of Indian college- 



students it v/as. found that the 
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•^Aurbach and Fuchs 
p. 109. Percentages and genen 
are taken from -.Chapter Yi, pp 



more, schooling the parents 
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rcatus- of Indian Education," 
il .demographic information 
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had, the more likely it-'was that the child would want to 
go further in school. " The majority of college students 
in the SouthvM-st claimed to be fluent speakers of the 
tribal language. However, this, did not seem pertinent 
regardinc v;nether one did or did not continue in school. 
An interesting observation made by the study concerned 
the fact that the college student v/as de facto a very 
select individual. -It should be kept in mind that Indians 
in :iome instances have not accepted schools and that for 
almost every high school^ graduate or student, there is 
about on-3 who is not in attendance.. Therefore, Indian 
teachers could not be considei^d typical for a particular 

tribe. , ■ ■ . 

Sor,ie of the research regarding teachers has not 

been performed by educators.' Methodology varied and in 

s6Lie cases seemed more subjective than objective. One 

study, \%hxch v/as. done by anthropologists,, concerned the 

Sioux. The general research design was based on inter- 

personal relationships between the researchers and the 

subjects^ ^J}4ily^diaries v;ere kept and conclusions v/ere . 

based largely on ancedDt^al^records . The study painted a 

rather dismal picture of the community':5'"chool.,^..the teachers 

and the coi.imunicy. The section, "The Teachers in the 

Bureaucracy," described them as being largely prejudiced 

and insensitive to the needs of the students. .A teacher 



■^Au-Pbach and-Fuchs, "Status of Indian Education," 



^ O -pp. 86-30'^. ... - 
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orientation workshop was reported wherein the bureaucratic 

structures and procedures, were the basic curriculum. ^ -.^ 

They described day schobl teachers in this manner: 

- Ver-v few . . . actively dislike their 
pupils; quite <£ few Peem fond of them; 
- ■ vB?y few respect then. At a meeting of 
- supervisors and principals, all 
vigorously agreed with the statement 
th?t "the Indian child must oe maae to 
fb>l that he is important." But very 
fi^teachers, either then or later, 
- ■ in word or deed, have ever suggested that 
• • in their ooinion he truly is important. 

The no3t c'ommon at.t.i'tude is condescensxon, 
" sometimes kindly >. often well meant, 
but always critical. ^ - . • 

. Since reporting on the Sioux and discussing 'in 
detail the schools of the BIA among the, Plains Indian, ' 
. 'this group of researchers have, conducted a similar study 
with the Cherokee of eastern Oklahoma, a public school- 
situation. Dumont candidly stated: 

. \ At the end .of the Sioux study I'c was 
all too easy for us to conclude cha> 
the educational system was near total . 
fa-!lur£:. Like the educators • who 
eauated learning to bov? much students 
did or did not talks, so, tod, did y;e as 
social scientists evaluate the quality of 
- education by the degree to which teacners 

d-sd or did not get their students to talic. 
' ' It is a common error — perhaps one. that • ; 

come-s 3bout because of the ^?"^P3-^^ ^-^^^J^^.^^^l 
of and the difficulty in dealing V-^^^^^ultural 
■ di^'ferences when they take place xn ».he cj-c^..- 
• r-o.ojn'-. Consequerffcly, our understanding and 



^Mu-rav L,. l-/ax, Ro::aiie K. Wax,- and Robert V- Dumont, 
! "Formal Edl caMoJ in aA American Indian Communxty" (Lqc^al 

' • ■ ■ Problems, Vol. 11, Spring 196'i , No. ^O. PP- 117-120. 



^IbJd., p. 73. 
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interpretation of silence as i student 
response or directly related to their 
being Sioux kept us from fihdmg out 
• because we did not know how Jo ask the 
right kind of questions — whey they ^. 

• used silence -and v.'hat they used it for. 

Dumont went on tD discuss the classroom situation in 
eastern Oklahoma and described, in dialogue style, .the 
differences between the effective and ineffective, .teacher. 
■He stated that th.e effective, teacher 'did hot gain competence 
through. training as appropriate training programs do not " 
exist. His commejits on the uses of English in the 
classroon were especially not.eworthy ,. "Language is the 
■nerve center 'and it is the only means by which they can 
resolve the cultural conflict." 

- The language variable is crucial to the Navajo . 
' speaking child and to the teacher who must work with him. 
In a further look at the TOEFL study, Blanchard stated: 

Ce^-tain]^', the ability to satisfy basic ' 
intoroersonal needs with Significant ^ 
Oth<-^*s in the school environment demanas 

• cbKn'-tive and affective English language 
comication skills. If we assume that 
educational retardation, ^ low self - 

" conceot, and skill in the English language 
are sbmeyiow interrelated' in Indxan 
students then one must: assnme that preven- 
tive and rsmediaa approaches must address 
• each ar^a on an affective as well as- a 
cognitive level. ^ 
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Wert v.- Dumont, "Learning English and How to Be 

Silent" -(Denver: 'United Scholarship " Service , Undated)., 
p. 2.- (Hiniep) . 

2xbid. , p. 1^- ■ : : 
' 3Bianchard and Reedy, "Test of English as a Second 
Language," p. 28. 
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Stress was placed on the desirability of Navajos learning, 
to be bilingual in the home in. order to achieve- maintenance- 
of their- mother tongue as v/ell as to support their self- 
concept. ' " • 

Adkins, in a s.tudy of the teachers, working for '"the 

BIA, Aberdeen (South Dakota) admlniGtrative region, 
developed demographic data not unlike that produced by 
the National .Study cf Indian Education. He found that 
there were lh.2 percent Indian, 15.^1 percent Negro, and 
70.^1 percent 'v/hlte teachers in the Aberdeen Area. The 
average size of the family in which the respondents grew 
up ranged from one to fourteen and averaged slightly less 
than two. Stzij-ons and one tenth percent of the teachers 
'were raised, in rural villages of 500 or less. .The average 
nufnbor of dependents per teacher was sjlghtly less than - 
one.-'' The teachers came' from twenty-four different, 
states with the first five and their corresponding number 
being: 

South Dakota . - ' 3'2 

North Dakota . 28 
Minnesota 17 
Texas ^''2 
Kansas ■ -^^ ' 
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•"•Roy L. Adkins, "A Study o-f the Socia/1 Gqmposition 
and Educational iiack«round of the Indian SevHce Teachers 
in ti-ie Aberdeen Area in i95^l-5!5" (Unpublished Thesis, 
University of north Dakota,' 195'5) , .PP- 2^4-26. 

^IbJd.., -p. 27. 
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If coming from a small town or village can be ^.classified 
as "Parochial," then Berry's category of parochialism 
. would be verified by this study. It was also found that' 
eighteen of the.'Indian. teachers spoke their- tribal 
■languar.e v.-hile eleven of the ' non-Indian teachers spoke- 
a language other than English in the h.ome.^ No interpre- 
tation of this or ^he other data was o.ffered. 

In a study of teachers, who left employment in the 
•BIA Ifevajo ResprvaJCion, Crites found they left for 
essentially sik reaspns: CD isolation, (2) pay, (3) family 
reasons, CO poor supervision, (3) return to school, and 
(6) disagreement- with curriculum. It is 'interesting to 
■'note that this study vvas concerned with teachers' 'adjust- 
ment to the "Indian Service" rather than to 'the Indian 
child and his environment Thia reminds^ one of the report 
of teacher orientation on the Sioux reservation th.at v;as 
described by Wax, V/ax, and Dumbnt. 

Ulibarrl-, in a study designed to determine ■ teacher 
awareness to the cultural backgroimds of the students 
found that,, by and large,- teachers were unaware of the 
cultural differences between themselves and Mexican- American 



^Adkins "A Study of the Social Composition and 
Educational Background of the Indian Service Teachers in 
the Aberdeen Area in 195^-55," p- 30. 

'"^Kenneth K. Crites, "A Study of Teacher Turnover ' 
on the Havajo .Reservation," (Unpublished Thesis, University 
of He?.' Mexico, 19'33), P- 65'. 
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and riadleiiatud-s-rdUsnt in the element ary^choolfe of New 
Mexico. A questionnaire and "interview sch#ule\ were used, 
in the study. Thsre were- i?o differences be^ween^the 
teachers as related to the respective minority g^uP they 
taught. Seven problem areas were delirieated and used as . 
variables in the study. ThijSe seven were:. \ 

1. Curriculum I 

2. Language . | 

3. Intelligence Testing 
5. Life-space 

5. HotivatJ^ion and achievement 

6. -Personality disoi ganization 

7. Cultural differerijcesi 



oblem 
ss . 
with 
eorists 



It was found that in all iterrts pertaining, to the pi 
of curriculups. there was a general teacher unawarene 
Also, it was found that the teachers did -not agree 
the practices and re commend a t'ions of educational tl 
Assuming curriculum and "educational theorists" to be 
the «ame, this" '•finding i^elafced well to the study of -Crites 
which found that teachers left the Navajo reservation 
becaus.e they did not agree with the curriculum. 

U13barri also indicated that teachers v/ere not 
aware of the culturally different child's inability to 
deal with conventional textbooks but reflected sensitivity 
the child's oral language problem. Te'achers failed to 
/ 

■^KOracio IJl ibarri:, "Teacher Awareness of Socio- 
Cv'}t^r•al Differences in Mult J.-Cu.ltur<?l Claosrooms" 
(Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, University of New Mexico, . 

195*9), P- llS- 
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lancrnare and considered 
relate oral and written forms of language 

1 This is similar to the recent. 

them separate entities-. 

finding of the evaluation of. the Havajo Engli'sh as a 
second Lansu..e.- .program which .as performed .y.the TESOL 

2 " • • 

-professional organization. 

The item on Ulibarri's instiiument pertaining to. 
I Q. was defective and did not produce usable results, ^ 
.;.eh point.) out, again, , the. difficmty uoually encountered 
.,n-acsossing ability regarding the culturally different 
,,,, 3 rne v..Life-Space" element produced some interesting 
reoults .M.=h inaioat-ed that t..e teachers aid not f.na . 
„Uch v.l.e in the h.o,„e.bac.erounds.or the students.. 

teaohers dia show a sensitivity between the 
■ « f ferent grcup. or cultural groups. in a classroo... 
motivation and achievement indicated that the teachers 
did not see a difference xn need re^.?. -in^. 
a.fferent cultural sr-oups. Perhaps .ore pronounced than. ■ 
anything v,as the reflection that there «as a- general 
insensitivit, to the value the ethnic groups placed on 
education, Regarding "Intergroip Relations," it was 

+.h->t "instead of helping the. situation, the 

■D-5 f feren^jec; in Mu]t.i.~oui(.ui 

2Ha,-ris, '•■fc^aluatlcn of Navajo ESL," Reco,»n,enda- 
tion Mo. 1, p- 15- 

3ui Iba-rl , "Teacher Awareness of Sooio-Oultural 
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school v/iir be perpetuating the minority statu-s of the 

ethnic group.5 considered • Likewise, it was reported that 

the teachers v;ere not " sure of the psychological needs of 

the students* The general finding regarding the av/areness 

of teachcro to overall cultural differences was that an 

2 

insensitivity .to these differences did exist. 

This v;as, perhaps, the only comprehensive^ study 
that att€:K\pfcod to investigate the sensitivity of teachers 
to the cultural differences of students. Since this study 
v/as made, hov;ever, there have been attempts to measure 
attitudes of teachers of Indian children in "order to help 
describe hov/ they feel. about their charges. Scott, ""in 
studying 'the Chlcaao teacbers of Indian children whoso 
parenrs had recen^tly moved to the city found that* the: 

General ^ifrrprcHsion niade by Indian pupils 
on their teachers wag one of good 
behavior, quietness, and respect for 
authority. About half of the teachers * 
^;aw Indikn pupils as especially passive • 
V . or vrithdrawn.^ Many teachers mentioned 

a high frequency pf abs-ences on the part 
' . of Indian pupils.-' ' / - 

It was also found thai the Chicago teachers thought a good 
basic education to be most needed by the pupils. It was 



lUiibarrJ . "Teacher Av/arenoss of Soc;)o-Cultural ' 
Differences in Mu3 ti-Cultu'ral Classrooms," pp. 99-^103 and 
op. -103-3 07. ■ - / 

2 Ibid. , p- 107. . , • ./ 

. 3ioe-orgG D. Scotv , "Indians and Their Education in 
Chicago" (Chicago: Univerr.ity oi" Chicago, A 'He-port 'of 

the National Study o£ Amej^-ican Indian Education, 1970) j p. 



interesting that the urban teachers did not .-generally 
take ^the posltlon.that Indian -people should assimilate 
completely" into the mainstream of American society.^ ' . 

In an in-house «ork, the BlA used an adjective. ' • 
cheok-li5fc -^ith three separate entering groups of new 
.-teachers to the Navajo reservation to determine their 
peroootions of ...vajo children, and to see if this changed 
fron t'he time of August, before, they, had taught Navajo 
chiOdron. to January, after they had bebn" in the classroom 
for at least four months-. The 1965-66 group, v,htch-,was 
fairly representative of the three studied, checked the 
.following adjectives in August, before going into the 

4.K-=.tf 'nrari ^nv seriouo coutact with any 
classroom and i^efore they nao. an., seri_ 

Indian t^lbo. at least fifty percent '.f the time: 
athletic, cal-Sl, =£Lt.i2-. Sli SSiS^' ''^^ '-^ 
oulet, reserved, and sh;!.. *he following were" checked in 
-August but were dropped in the January response : cooEera- 
tJe (dropped twenty-three percent), humble, (dropped ^ 
thirty-t«o percent),, EEPA-J (dropped twenty-five percent). 
The report sta-te/I: 

' ' Judging, from these -f f^^^J^, j\5°!;^^„^of 
-Pid'bha'., the roniantxc 3.aea& oi many oi^ 
;S teachers regarding the Indian child ■ 
. cSL'sercons-ideSably during the process 



'■ •l3cott, "iMians and Their BWation in Chicago, 
pp. 5'l-'35. ' . ' . • 

2j^opKin«, "Evaluation Report o.f Orientation." 

on 
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\ ■ • ■ 

of teacihins Indian children. 

j^^VuvP^ registered a twenty 
Additionally, the following adjectives regi 

percent increase between August and .anuar,: ta^^-^ 
(twenty-five percent)., 1^ (twenty-five), ^ (-enty- 
ave.) -^e following registered decreases of twenty or .. 
.ore percent: ^.(t-ty-^^^ (thirty-four ) , 

eoooerativ^ (twenty-three) , h^ (thirty-tWo) , 
•;;:;:;:one), r_,^ Those a^^^ctives 

•' "rpW-imes vero: ambitious (eleven) , 

checked very fe^ ^i^ie^ .-cxv __ . ^ 

■ ^ , -.nnt (w) ^^orcoful (three), hardj^livxns 

. .' Vfou-) idealistic (five),, jjnpetuo^ 
(three), 'al^l,^tr2iJL^^i:oxx. ) , loeax. __ 

.(rou.) in.-oliect.ual (thirteen)-, oj,t_^ (five)., and 

' ■' "77 r.n.y some or .the above would.be considered 
■ so£hisiica ted (one,). •.i>oi«e o- . 

/^-!o<--'.<' of a Vood student. , ' 

charaeteristiw oi d. . . . . 

The report summary stated: . ^ 

amount tron ^•^>i"r:^?J^%'^,lZ chlW oouM. 

seems possioie tl»a. -I^e j,, sev«n . ■ 

. tH»:teaohers througpout ^^^v reset 

. ■ ove. . three hundrej. P°f W| «- g.^^ 

teachers v.'oulc con.acei ^ . . ^ ^ . 

_ , considered a Po^-r/'J^^f^^^r^Ve their' general 
• ■ teachers and. would inf . uen^^^ 

attitude toward tl.i^ chiluxen. 



iHopRins, '^Evalucrtion Report oS Orientation," 

^ ^ ....... .rfw . . I 
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■ w "^.loXhat this general information 
It- should also be added^t tm g 

- • .\r.^ nr-incipals -and supervisors. 

1 t. K«>r.-pp a sessionN^x princxpctxo 
.as brought before reaction of the 

during the 1967 orientation. ThWeral r 

•■ ^^i-prest which was ex-pressed by 
sutiervisors war, gehuxne interest wni h 

* r.^' "We ^e going to have 

• tKe following paraphrased co^^ent , We. a^e ^ 

- niore iVlways thought 

to wVk on. those children more and more. ^4^^ . 

n Arsnnrently, the supeivs^isors 
.this was -the way they were^ Appai ent ly , ^ . 

' - \ . , ^ if a oroblem of the child ratiW 

and p-incipalKconsidered it a proox m 

than a oroblem of i^he teacher. ^ 

• ^ ' ■ ^ - reports concerning 
out. tl^at of the. various studies end rep . 

^ -Indian cbildren, this is the only one with a - 
teach-crs of xndxcin cuxxu , 

• longitudinal factor. . . - • . . 

« . ' ^rr^^nt±ve l^ist with a.-bi-^pclar 
Gardner used an adje&tive x-.l?> ^ . , 

o>..ia.en, =-a. was a part or ... ConterV, AppUe. 

4- Fnrllsh instrv^.iohal 

-.Lineui=.'oic='. assessment of the ^ngl /, '^l. 

- ,.o,.a... An as.u.»ption «as t.at t.e atU^^aos |or the 

T .ran cWl'iren. Thlrte^ aititadinal measures 

•■ Eniiish by Indian ohilcren. ^ (...t- • 

• „»re aeuneatea and Includea in the ,i«s.tr.«ent so- that 

• .e:„..ations co.Xd he dete^ned. A Ke. ■•oonc.pt or the 
: . ..as t,des.;.e t. e.stenoe o. Uc. or e. s en e 

, \,r a ster.eot..e re.aW. the teachers^ concept or the ^ 
•xnd.an.hn;: .he^tud. .ncXuded -a s^mpXins or' teachers , 
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on several Indian reservations 'in various geographic " • 

locations- throughout the United States., Three hundred 

• ^ . ... ''l ■ 

questionnaires were returned by the- teachers. 

■ . The study, found that there v/as a stereotype expressed 
by teachers and that it was. composed of the following 
adjectives: yj<able, KaeBX,- IntelUsent Pe ace-loving , 
Frlend i:^ Brave , Religious , Since re, and ^Polite. 2 The 
main conaiusion concerning the overall attitude was that, 
"It se.erns reasoHable to conclude,, therefore, that most ^ 
of the educators returning the .questionnaire have positive 

o ' 

-r J. "-^ The relations 

attitudes concerning, Indian students. -^"^ 

among" the different attitude measures presented some 
i-nterestihg. findings. Pour measures of the instrument were 
specif icaily related to the ..teachers " attitudes Regarding 
the learning bf English. 'These, four were: aims- of EngllshX 
language "instruction; motivation .and .ability; environmental 
factors v/hich;Could impede learning English;, and training. 
and materials-. It v/as found that when a teacher supported 
'one- of these measures, they tended to support all of them. 
Hence, those teachers who felt the students^'otivated 



^obe--t C. Gardner /".A 5v^rvey„p,f Attit udes of _ 
Fduc-itors oV Americaa Indian Childrerii" (Lonrflon, Ontari.o 
"^sl^y of WeaterA-Ont or Psychology',, 

Research 'Bulletin No. 66, 19o7)-i, PR- 3-^- . , ,^ 

' . ^J.\>'id. y P-. 10. • • , V 



likewise felt that they had the necessary capability to 
learn English. Positive teachers felt the child did not 
have negative peer pressure, nor did they have a cultural 
barrier to learning English. However, the "integrative"" 
factor was found to have the greatest polarization as an - ' 
aim>of, English instruction. That is, the student needed 
Engli'oh in ord(.r to get along In the greater, n6n-.Indiah 
sociv-ty. This correlated with the in-house report of th6 / 
BIA. concerning new teachers to the Havajo reservation.^ 

It was reported that teachers in the upper grades 
experienced ^ore difficulty regarding ■motivation to learn 
English. ■• A corresponding increase in negative peer group 
pressure was -reported at the upper grades. It should 
also, be 'noted that the .teachers from BIA s,choo3s ref lected 
students as being moi:e" peacizlS:^ lionost 'than did 
their counter-parts in the public school systems.. One . 
imoor-tant result reported, that : . ■ ■ ' 

Possibly the most significant finding 
obtained in all tills study is the greao ■ 
differences obtained from teachers concerned 
with different tribes.. The edu'^jatprs, at - 
■ "least", indicate that there axe toy 
■ . dif f e,fenceG and these differences would 
suggest that 'changes- in thf. edu-batxonal 



■ ■ ^Gavdner, "A" Survey of Attitudes of Educators of 
, American Ihdian^.Chl.idr^," PP- 15-18. 
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system that might j?esul 
In one. setting may not 
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in improvement 
Ln another. 1 



suggest that no one curriculum 



This finding led the author. feo 
should be offered for all Indiaks. -Rather, it would be 
best to vary the program according to regional or tribal 
differ-:-nc-'S . 




Summary of the Reviey 



The literature. regardin/s the schooling of Indian 
children does not reflect a string relationship between 
the. various concepts' of v/hat_.lt 
with Indian children and actual 
setting was deccrib-d, yet th.crc: 
cross-cultural- r-ohool and/or cl£ 



syrobra.- Perhaps recent 
develdoment/ do ind.lcato a change, in this general pattern 
as the Rough Ro=k Demonstration 



of Literature 



takes to be effective 

z 

practice. A cross-cultural 
were few examples of a 



School on the Mavajo 



Reservation and Burger .T. Ethno-I edagogy have ' indicated 
mpts at crcno-culbural education. Frcquehtly, and 



att 
V.nf 
att 
the 



ortur.ately, lack of r-uccej;s i'n 'the classroom has been 

I. ■ . " 

L-'ibut.?d to thi; Indian and his 



reso 



Ame 



children rather than to 



scJiool. 

There has' been uniform lack of consistency in • 
arch methodology with each reseai'cher seemingly trying ; 



a new technique/ First, there was the au&toritative 
aosdssment a. ex-empl3 fied by the Meriam study, which ir. 



W'dner, "A Survey of Attitudes of Educators of 
ican Indian Children, " p. 29. 

' ■ ' , •' 85 . ■ 



still used in many instances. Then, there was and continues 
to be the employment of conventional- instruments such as • 
achisveir-ent tests, -I. q'. tests, and more recently, self- • 
concept measures. The "field, diary" technique was also 
used some, but v/as less popular. The. development \f. " 
special instruments to' m.eet the special circumstances of 
a situation v;as a trend, and-indicatioris were that shme 
of tl.ese instrument;, were being used more -than once, s\ 
that longitudinal data would become available. 

Each researcher has taken a somewhat related' but^ 
separato road in work pertaining to teachers. The demo- 
graphic information gleaned over. the years appears to be 
the most consistent form of res'earch, but few had gone 
beyond this, until relatively recently. The studies 6f <. 
Ulibarri and Gardner would indicate attempts to go beyond 
^ demographic type of data to indicators of attitude .and 
cultui-al sensitivity of teachers. 

■ There appeared to be little as,e being made of 
research and recommendations by the educational practioners. 
There were evceptions, but relatively few, One exception 
of -special note pertained to the call -for professionalizing 
the teaching r.taf f of Indian Service schools that was 
made in the.Mf^riam study ....This has- for the most part ' ! 
been a-chieved. ' ' Yet , even though achieved, what has it 
meant for the quality of education?/According to the ^ 
' data available^, schools- for Indian children still have not 

- 86 ' ^ . 
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producea on a paf with schools throughout the nStlon. 

It. was somewhat disturbing that teachers through 
it all .have not responded to the crlfcicksm and reooraraenda-, 
tions that have been made., 'ho explanation of this is 
offered; but (the obvious absence of a voice of the' teacher 
seems to leave an'unbalanced picture of the education 
■ scene. Perhaps the attitude study of Gardner and others 
w-m produce Evidence that could be more supportive of 
the.'te«h.rs' rplo and could be considered a "teacher's 



voice. " 



There an increasing numbe-r of studies which 
dealt with a splcific tribe but these only eniersed in 
recent times, k-yde and Spilka dealt ^ with the Sioux 
addl^scent and 4e Waxes have described the comrnunaty and 
schooD of Sioux 4nd Cherokee groups.' TESOL 
organization reviev; of the Engliih orog-rar. on th^ Navajo 
and the BIA in-hoW.e study of the teachers of Navajo 
■ Children represent the most- notable e;<an..ples of the use 
of tribal delinea-t ions for purposes of study. . Gardner ' 
pointed out tha.t the differences aipong .teachers-, ' 
esoecially re^ardi., materials and curricula, were strongly 
■related -to the trib^ with which, the- teacher happened to ^ 
.be wor.inc. ' Irrer.X studios relating the .convention, 

" "American Indians'-; ale helpful, those pertaining 
specifically, to a tribe might be more accurate regarding 
actual behavior of teachers and children. ' ' _ 

- . 87 ' 
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in a recent article Coombs discussed the achieve- 
^nts Of Indian children and youth regarding their formal 
educatio-n a;* maintained in his title that "The Indian . 
Student IS Lo. Man on the .*ote. Pole."^ . Unrortunately, , 
the achievements or Indian Children failed to surface ■ ^ 

ahovo the reported lacw of achievement and accomplishment. j 

1-et th-e «ere more Indian children in school than • ' | 

ev.r before, more were attending and finishing college. | 
and parents ,4 taKlng a ne« and more responsible, role . . , 

in the educatit of their ihmren. More of the accom- , _ . , 

pllshmonts need',' to be reported in order ,0 give the posl- j 
tixro Side of the educational picture. . ' ■ * j 



1 



^ ^rv>^^.^ »Th(:> Indian Student Js Not 



" Tov Man on the Totem Pole, Jo< 
■ Education, May 1970), PP- 1-9.. 
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\ RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURE • 

- The intent of this study was to identify teacher 
Characteristics of t.o different groups: Navajo- teachers 
of .Havaoo.chiidren and non-NavaJo teachers of Hava,o 

K ..f^T^istics of the. teacher^ were divided, 
children. The characteristics ox y . 

. .^t-o.~ories: background information and ^ 

in two casic cateE:,orie5 . o 

i.- . 1-hG Navaja child. The study- has 
teacher perceptions of tne Na/cja . . 

followed the^ steps Outlined below: . 

■--1. Review of the literature , . • - ' 

a^lpevQlopment of a,ouesTionna-ire instrum^t 
■ 3,. Adminiotration of the questionnaire " ^ 

J. ■Analysi.' of the data' and development 
•V coaclasions and recommendations 

,ach of these step, is described in the followins sections. 

n ^ ,1 i-hp f-eneral schooling 
TPhe literature related to the o^nerd 

of American India. ClWren v,-as reviewed to develop a 

aettms ro.-teaoh>. Indian children. Then, special 

/ .4-oT.^'-ics of th(f teachers of Indian 
studies of \the/6haracteri...icb oi p 

children vi-e^evxewed. In all inotanc.., ^ ^ _ 



/ ^ ^ ct-ndie<5 were related as much 

ever possible, literature and studies, wer 

as po..il>le to t.e education of Navajo children. ^- -. 
^ ' , '77 
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The libraries of the George Washington University 
and the Department of the Interior were used. Dissertations 
and theses '.'ere" obtained through the Interior Department 
inter-library loan service. This same H^jary was use'd ' 
to- secure copies of out-of-print books thai were in the 
Library of Congrer.r, or in some other Federal Library. There, 
were fev/ items requested that were not located and 
reviewed f^r pertinency. There were • several unpublished 
Items relative to the study that wore available only 
from the files of the Offices of Education of the Bureau, 
or Indian Affaire, either. at Window Rock, Arizona or at 
Washington, D.C. The services of libraries and the 
v;iUingir.er,s of the 3IA to share inf6rmation made it possible 
-.0 include the most recent data, some of which was intended 
^_^but^not yet' available in published form. 

Develop^^fi nt of a Questionnai ye Insirumb-n^ _ _ 

- • - * 

The review of tne literature indicated the types - 

of 'research d-esigns and techniques employed in the study 
of the teti-che^-5 of Indian children. There 'was less variety 
in -the "field regarding general teacher backgi-ound data , 
and thir. employuu the m-ost consistenl> research design. 
Further research indicated that this type of data was 
consir^tenJ; '.rith general studies of- teacher characteristics 
in the United .'^tateri, Alr.o, studies .involving the education 
of- the culturally disadvantaged r^^flect data that are 
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lAurbach and Vuchs. "Status of Ind:a„ Eaucatlon." 
2AdWns, °"A-oer<Seen Area Teaohc-r Study." 
3cotuiob', "Wev,s of Kesro.and Whrte Teachera." . 
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consistent with thia general conclusion. Adaptations of 
previous research instrumentation were made, 

It was deterrr-ined that items on a questionnaire 
could be developed that v;ould produce information 

• . ..^.n^i and professional characteristics of 
concerninc personal ana proi- 

'• ' « 4-r.onslated ■'nto the first twenty-six . ■ . \ 

teachers. These were translated -nv . . 

^■^ -n. aue-.Honna^re which is shown in the Appendix | 
A of this study. This, then, became the "PART 0«E - 
.eachor Bao.ground Information," aspect of this study. 

• . Those specific studies which dealt v,ith *he 
to4c'he.-s. of Arr.e..ican Indian children arid on which this 

was base.a wore primarily Aurbach and Fuchs^report of 

nr Arpo^ican' Indian Education a.i^-d 
the national -tuv o- '-'-^ — ■ - ^ ^ • 

Ad.nn== study .of the Aherdeen Area teachers v,ho wor.ed. for, . 

th" Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

. . . Teacher studios which dealt with the culturally ^ 
-5i55van«^.--.4i«.««i Which were used were Oottlieh's- 
co..arison of Ha^ro a,,d White. ie.cher^ ,nd Allen^'-^^.-ey ■ 
of the teachers -of English a^ a soc^i ilanauaee . This was 
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further augmented by' including -the- National Opinion 
Research Center'^ study of 33,982 graduates of the class 
of 1961 from among 135 colleges and universities in- the 

United States.-^ \- . 

That part of the instrument which dealt with the 

teacher perceptions of the Navajo child, the adjective 
■chock list, was adapted from: the National Opinion - 
Resea^^ch Center's study; Gottlieb's research and Hopkins' 
study of the teachers of Navajo children. ^ It also relates 
well' to Gardner's attitude instrument used to study 
teachers in conjunction with the Center for Applied 
Linguistics assessment of the English instructional 
■ Prograir; for Indian children. ^ All emanate from basic 
research instrument, that w.re developecl in the 1930 's and" 
which have been refined over the years. 

M ministratio_n ^_oiLth Q Questionn aire 

' ' The subjects who responded to the questionnaire 
; were, as mentioned above, of tvfo groups : Navajo teachers 



^Davis, a^-.^t Asp iration^ : p. miri ,and_,pp,_ 31^1-1? • 
2^^.. ^ 017. r-n-'-Mipb "Vj/sws of Negro and 

" 3 Gardner, "Survey of Attitudes." 
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and non-Mavaj'o teachers. ^ 

There, was no kno™ listing of members of the Havajo 
tribe Who were teachers of Navajo children. Hence, a 
search was.made to determine- names and addresses, of Kavajo _^ 
teachers who could participate In the study. A criterion 
for selection was that thoy had to be a member of the . 
tribe Who were listed on the Tribal Roll. Employees of 
"the-BIA Ha^ajo Area Office were helpful in developing a 
list of Sixty-five Havajo teachers. Since. there was no • 
known lifting nor estimate of the total -number . of Navajos 
Who wore teachers, or o*>cators . this- list of si«y-five. 
„as considered to be the total universe. In thi. respect, 
thl:; represented a first known formalized attempt to 
letennlne ho.-.- many Mavajo tribal ' members were workinis In 
the education profession, especially as related to the 
education of fne.Havaja child. The auestionnalre was 
«ilcd to all sixty-fi-.e. Forty-two, or slrty-tlve- 
percent responded, .he Havajo teachers Worked for federal 
and public, .choolk at all grade levels from kindergarten 

t-nrough grade twelve. 

■ -It should be noted at this point that the review^ . 
of Che Uteratu-re indicated that there could not be .to^ _ 

• ™a-n; navajo educators of Kavajo ..children due to the rela- 

• tivcly recent acceptance. of schools by the tribe.. - - 
Th=.r.=foro, the Navajo -teacher subjects included those 
members of the tribe ^who , had been., but were not necessarily 
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■ • MoPPaire was completed, classroom 

at; the. time the questionnaire vc ^ 

teachers of Mavajo children. . • ^ 

of the literature- indicated that there 
The revievf ol t,ne j-x . - ^ 

. nr p-ove-nment and non-government . 
were different types of gove.nm 

Honis run by tribal groups who have neg 
recen^/xy,^ ft^^ra^vs There were , 

- ope.. . . 

• ^-H-> Navaio reservation, auuxu 

; ^oan «fro«nt learning or a.hiovemea • ■ 

" • .v,-ea-", to be MtWe difference a^on„ , 

Ai^.o there api>ea->> --^^ o ^ 

- • schools. ^ Therefore, 

.oachors dn the various we. of school. . 

..fferences have not been given • S-Uecxal . , 
: : 1 s--: Hava. teachers fro. .n. of 

::;:::;.;.t..esof.,cnoo.sh;.veen.^ 

the aoo^e , . •r.-vthc-r different 

Pursuing the institutional poan.. farther , 

* ■ ' \v-vaio reservation meant 

^n^r.T.tln? schools on the A^cxvajo i 
agencies operating- • «,'iiable. Estimates. 

1-pachers was avaiiaoxc. 
• „o grana .t<.tal nu«er o. teache . , 

■ • -oade and these vary, grejtxy. .lowevcr, it 

have been ,raae .ol , . , no teachers on the, ■ 

, ,.„o.n that the BIA e.plo.e.a aoout ,00 t ac 

• • * ' - oc^c.-? f-\ ed by the Civil 

■ Mavajo reservation Who were cla...f.ed y ^ ^ .. . 
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; , • iBass , "An.ly.is of Acadenlo Achiove.ent . " ' 

/ • '-ll 

0 V. "<;fnfcu3 of Indian Education, 

• ■ .^Aarbacth and Fuchs , 'Status ox 
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, service Co-ission' stanaards Jnder the io. title, "teacher." 

■ This woUia include Navajo anSjon^NavaJ o teachers alike. 

■ • Therefore it was deoiaed that a. sa*^le of the -teacher. - 

■ ,.0 worked for the BIA ...uld he used.. A computer read-out . 

■ list of tho Bureau's total teaching force on the NaVaJo ■ 
■•■ reservation vms secured. T!,e teachers «ere given-by 

scho61 and hy their .•■G.S, rating" in a' cohtinuous UstihS- ■ 
• - Every seventh "teache*" was seircted from .the list- that 

was based on the school year , 1969-70 . One .hundred «act>ers 
- „ere selected and mailed the questionnaire. Eiehty-three- 

of the,n responded .akina a return of eighty-three percen^. - 

^ T-ne questionnaires were .ailed out ih May of 1970 
, and returned soon after that tl.e with the last of the. 
arrivlne in .August. The following, is a sugary of .the 

' Questionnaire return: . • 

■ , ' ■ . : f^^le^. RetUA:ned. , PercenOiea 

Navaj.o • oo . ■ ■ . „ • 

■ ■ ■ ■ • . 100 . 83 ' ■ 

■\ AnaJy£i_fL_2£J^^i^ 

■ • - , ■ The questionnaires' were placed on keypunched cards^ 

and verified for use on'an IBM 360-.Model 50 computer 6f 

■ , the Georee' Washington University Computer Center. A 

■ " - iiTrvn-f -"nc-oncv Table Analysis 

computer library program, • Contingency ia 

. ' (Chi-Squa..)V was used to figure percentages and 

f-hA 01 level of confidence von each 
. significance! to the .^ux xevt.x 

- ^ .quer,tionnai-re item. - 95', ' - ' 
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- . ; Comparison of the two groups wa/'%a|,ecf on the 
following variabtes: . .taachpr baQk-grW, leicher percep- 
tions the kavajo^chua. Tour concepts, of adjCactive 
' • Clusters J and educati^al objectives.. The f ir^t two ^ • 
~" comprised the bbsio. parts of the questionnaire' on which , 
■ coBparlsons of llavajo and non-Nav1.Jo teachers' were fade. 

Four variables were ectablishod by clustering adjec- 
tives to form tte concepts of (1) Likable; (2). ITnlikable., 
. .(3) scholastic Stereotype, and («) Sensitivity. Anderson's;, 
"study of likabiUty rati-ngs was used 'to assist in fdrmlng. -. 
the. clusters.^ K was assumed that these concepts were ' ^ 

' orifical to the teacher-child -relationship. . . " ; j 

The:fo31oKir,s adjectives, which rated high on 

Anderson' s list , were^ selected to form 'the. -Blkable" ^ 

'-..i- hiDDV wittv, cooperative , . totelUctual , and 
concept: na}> p_,Y > rL±}LXiLy x - .^ ^r ^ — — r-? 

• * 

cultured V " . • 

The following adjectives forced the "Unli'Kable!',, 

■ concept: lazy, i-beilious, hiSl-S5i;™a. and" .forceful. /.. ^ .| 

' ' The- ".scholastic Sfereotype" ooBcepf.was developea 
to QC'-.eiT,iHe if ihej respeotivc; teachers thought the , 
'students' ha& trait,^ that 'wpuW indicate ability to achj^eve 
in school. : The adje-ctives Selected were^t the, upper end 
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